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Department of Labor and Office of 
Management and Budget 


Remarks of the President, James D. Hodgson, and 
George P. Shultz at the Swearing-In of Mr. Hodgson 
as Secretary of Labor and of Mr. Shultz as Director, 
Caspar W. Weinberger as Deputy Director, and 
Arnold R. Weber as Associate Director of the 

Office of Management and Budget. 

July 2, 1970 


THE Preswent. Ladies and gentlemen: 

Before the swearing-in ceremonies this morning, I 
thought that particularly for the benefit of our Califor- 
nians, as well as those from the East who are here with 
the press corps, you would be interested to know that our 
staff finds that this is the first time in history that a Cab- 
inet officer has ever been sworn in in California, and the 
second time in history that a Cabinet officer has been 
sworn in outside of Washington, D.C. 

The only other occasion was when Larry O’Brien was 
sworn in as Postmaster General in Texas. 

We are very proud, those of us who are Californians, 
to have this swearing-in ceremony occur here. 

I should also point out that while we are losing a mem- 
ber of the Cabinet in Bob Finch, who is from California, 
as he moves to the White House, still in the Cabinet but 
not as a head of a Cabinet Department, we are gaining 
a Californian in the Cabinet as Secretary of Labor. 

In referring to James Hodgson, I think perhaps the 
best thing I can point out is that his experience has been 
in labor relations on the management side. When he was 
named Under Secretary and again when I named him 
as Secretary of Labor, we had, of course, the usual 
comments. 

It was interesting to note that from both labor and 
management, with very few exceptions, he got very high 
marks. I think that I can say the reason for that is that 
he is a fair man, a man who, whether he happened to be 
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negotiating on management side or on the other side, 
could always be counted upon to be fair. 

That is the tradition that George Shultz has established 
in the Department of Labor. It is a great tradition that 
we want continued in this administration. 

I am very proud, speaking as a Californian, that a 
Californian takes this enormously important position, be- 
cause after all, we have the greatest number of employed 
workers in the Nation in the State of California, and the 
Secretary of Labor, I think, for that reason, has every good 
reason to come from this State. So we will now have his 
swearing in. 

Speaking also on a personal note, the man who will 
swear in all of our four people today is Judge Thurmond 
Clarke. Judge Thurmond Clarke is the judge on the Fed- 
eral bench whom I have known longer than any judge on 
the Federal bench. 

Twenty-five years ago, Judge and Mrs, Clarke, who 
lived then in my district, were very close friends of a con- 
gressional candidate who did not have a chance. I was 
deeply appreciative of that and I am very proud that he 
is here today to conduct the swearing-in ceremonies. 

[At this point, the oath of office was administered by Judge Thur- 
mond Clarke, U.S. District Judge, Central District of California, 
to James D. Hodgson, Secretary of Labor. 

SecreTARY Hopcson. Mr. President, Judge Clarke, 
officials of the administration, members of my family, 
friends, guests, ladies and gentlemen: 

Mr. President, you point out that this morning you 
have given your home State of California another first 
with the appointment and the swearing in here this mom- 
ing of myself as the first Californian to take this oath 
within the State’s borders. 

I thought it would be interesting to see what another 
first had in store. I delved into the archives of the Depart- 
ment of Labor and went back to see what the first Sec- 
retary of Labor, back 57 years ago, might have said on a 
similar occasion, 

William B. Wilson, who was the first Secretary of Labor, 
said at that time something that echoed just what you 
have said in your introductory remarks. He said the su- 
preme standard for the activity of the Department of 
Labor shall be fairness. The element of fairness, he went 
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on to say, shall be the guiding principle for the Depart- 
ment as it guides, promotes, and develops welfare for the 
wage earners of the United States. 

Well, it seems to me, Mr. President, as you have noted, 
this is a standard that all his successors could repair to. 
It is certainly a standard by which I shall be guided. 

The idea of consistency or continuity of policy in 
such matters as fairness is appropriate to remark on, but 
it is also appropriate, it seems to me, to note that more 
than continuity, concern for fairness is needed. 

The desires and needs and aspirations of the Nation’s 
citizens is for massive change these days, and in such a 
time it is appropriate that public officials become what 
might be called architects of change. 

Mr. President, you have outlined for us, identified 
the three R’s to guide us in the change that we shall 
seek: reform, as I recall, restoration, and renewal. These 
are the three R’s that shall guide us as I go forward with 
my stewardship of the Department. 

Now, Mr. President, nobody ever assumed the duties 
of a Cabinet post with greater humility of spirit than I, 
nor with greater understanding of the challenge that lies 
ahead. 

With the moving up to the front office, so to speak, 
of Secretary Shultz, there are some enormous shoes left 
to be filled at the corner of 14th and Constitution Ave- 
nue, and as we go forward in endeavoring to fill them, 
I want to assure you that I will do all that is within my 
power to merit the confidence you have shown in my 
nomination. 

Thank you, sir. 

THE PresipENT. The second man to be sworn in to- 
day, of course, is no stranger to the White House press 
corps or, I am sure, to those of you who have followed 
him in his stewardship of the Department of Labor. 


I have said a great deal about him on previous occa- 
sions when we announced his appointment. I was just 
thinking of the conversation I had with him in California, 
as a matter of fact, when I asked him to take the position 
of Secretary of Labor, and in that very deliberate way of 
his, with that poker face—and incidentally, I don’t know 
if he plays poker, but if he does, I don’t want to play 
against him—but in any event, I recall he thought a long 
time and he raised one point, he wasn’t sure he could 
afford it. 

He said, “I am not a wealthy man, but I am doing 
rather well where I am.” I found in checking that when 
he came to the position he held as Secretary of Labor, he 
took a cut in salary, virtually one half, not only salary but 
income generally. 

Now as he moves from Secretary of Labor to the Di- 
rector of the new Office of Management and Budget, he 
takes another cut in salary. Now that must tell you some- 
thing about him. I think it is a recommendation in a way. 

One of the three commentators who interviewed me 
last night was Eric Sevareid. I remembered an article he 
wrote before the 1960 elections, and he said what sepa- 
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rates the men from the boys in public life is this: that the 
boys want an office because they want to be somebody, 
and the men want an office because they want to do 
something. 

Now the Secretary of Labor, Secretary Shultz, was 
there because he wanted to do something. He would like 
to have stayed there to continue to do it, but he has a suc- 
cessor who will continue to do those things so well that he 
was doing. 

Now there is this new office. It needs a man who can 
do something, do something entirely new in the history 
of government. I think we have the man here who can 
do something in reorganizing the Executive Department, 
the Office of Management and Budget, in George Shultz. 

I hope that satisfies you with regard to the money. 

Mr. Suuttz. I can only say, Mr. President, how 
would you like to play poker with the fellow who talked 
you into these deals? 

[The oath was administered by Judge Clarke to George P. Shultz, 
Director, Office of Management and Budget.] 

THE Preswent. We now come to another Californian. 
I note in the papers the last 2 or 3 days that California 
is having its usual problems with its budget. We, of 
course, have some problems with the Federal budget. 

As all of you know, Caspar Weinberger was the Di- 
rector of Finance for the State of California under Gov- 
ernor Reagan and earned a very great reputation as a 
budget manager at that time. He now moves into the po- 
sition of Deputy Director of the Office of Management 
and Budget, but with the special responsibility for the 
Federal budget. 

The problems are somewhat different. The size of the 
budget, however, is somewhat larger. We think, however, 
that Cap Weinberger, as he is known to all of his many 
friends who are here in this State, has demonstrated not 
only in the State government, but has demonstrated in 
his excellent handling of the Federal Trade Commission 
Chairmanship the capacity, in this new office, of finding 
the ways to handle the Federal budget. 

I am not going to suggest that he is going to find the 
method to balance it. That will, of course, be for all of us 
to work on. But we have a real expert and a devoted pub- 
lic servant in Caspar Weinberger for this new position. 
[The oath was administered by Judge Clarke to Caspar Wein- 
berger, Deputy Director of the Office of Management and Budget.] 

Tue Preswent. The fourth individual that we have 
for the assumption of his office today is Arnold Weber. Ar- 
nold Weber is not a Californian. 

Incidentally, we claim George Shultz because we found 
him in California, so this has been sort of a California 
day today. 

But Arnold Weber is a man who comes from the scho- 
lastic world. He was at M.I.T. He had a very distin- 
guished record there in the teaching profession and also at 
the University of Chicago. He did, according to George 
Shultz, who talked me into his appointment, a superb job 
as an Assistant Secretary of Labor. 








Because he had done that very effective job, we thought 
he was the obvious man to move up to Under Secretary 
of Labor. He was one of the youngest Under Secretaries 
of Labor we have ever had and we are glad to have him 
in California and we make him a Californian for the bal- 
ance of this day. 

I was just corrected. I said “move up to Under Secre- 
tary of Labor.” He is moving with George Shultz to con- 
tinue working with George Shultz, as the Associate Di- 
rector of the new Office of Budget and Management. 

Let’s put it this way: He will be the liaison man with 
the Department of Labor. 

[The oath was administered by Judge Clarke to Arnold R. Weber, 
Associate Director of the C fice of Management and Budget.] 

Tue Preswent. Now we will have the new Director 
of the Office of Management and Budget, George Shultz, 
respond for all three of the members of his department, 
and after that he will begin to do something. [ Laughter. | 


Mr. SHuLtz. Thank you, Mr. President. 


Judge Clarke, Mr. Secretary, members of my family, 
and friends: 

First, let me say that it is always a great pleasure to 
be succeeded by somebody who has extraordinary ability 
and experience and integrity in the job. I look forward 
very much to a spectacular performance on the part of 
Jim Hodgson as the Secretary of Labor. 

Secondly, let me just say, Mr. President, that in pro- 
viding me in this job with Cap Weinberger, who will 
provide the touch of California on the Federal budget, I 
am sure, and Arnold Weber, who has had the experience 
of managing a large flow of funds in the manpower work 
of the Department, and in an aspect of our work that 
touches many other Federal agencies and State govern- 
ments, we have a person who is very experienced now 
on the management side of operation of the Federal 
Government. 


In giving me these two people to work with, Mr. Pres- 
ident, I think we have a very strong team to go forward 
in this work. I would pick up a point made by Secretary 
Hodgson in referring to some of your remarks and regard 
the new Office of Management and Budget as one more 
step in the program of reform which you have initiated 
in many areas and in this case I would identify particu- 
larly our intentions for reform in the sense of trying to 
get some control over this cascading flow of Federal ex- 
penditures so we have some control over that, reform in 
the sense of doing everything we can to see that each dol- 
lar expended is expended effectively and reform in the 
sense of trying to help work toward a genuinely creative 
partnership of the Federal Government and all of its de- 
partments and agencies with State governments and with 
local governments and institutions and people throughout 
the country so that we really can have a creative effort in 
this country to move forward with government, with gov- 
ernment really working to solve the many problems, espe- 
cially as we move from wartime to peacetime, to solve the 
many problems that we all care so deeply about. 
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Mr. President, I appreciate deeply this appointment 
and I assure you I and my associates will give it everything 
we have. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 10:12 a.m., P.d.t., on the grounds 
at the Western White House, San Clemente, Calif. 


Presidential Unit Citation 


Announcement of Award to the 16th Special Operations 
Squadron, Pacific Air Forces. July 2, 1970 


The White House today announced the award of the 
Presidential Unit Citation to the 16th Special Operations 
Squadron, United States Air Force, for extraordinary 
heroism in connection with military operations against an 
opposing armed force in Southeast Asia, from 1 December 
1969 to 1 March 1970. 

The members of this squadron utilized C~—130 and 
C-—123 aircraft to perform their mission. They flew night 
armed reconnaissance missions in inclement weather, 
against aroused and accurate hostile fire, while devas- 
tating the enemy’s supply network. As a result of their 
dedicated efforts, the enemy was denied free movement 
of his men and supplies, thus substantially contributing 
to the success of allied ground forces in South Vietnam. 

The citation follows: 

“By virtue of the authority vested in me as President of 
the United States and as Commander-in-Chief of the 
Armed Forces of the United States, I have today awarded 


THe PreswenTIAL Unit Crration (Arr Force) 
FOR ExTRAORDINARY HEROISM 
TO THE 
16TH SPECIAL OPERATIONS SQUADRON 
Unirep States Arr Force 


The 16th Special Operations Squadron, Pacific Air 
Forces, distinguished itself by extraordinary heroism in 
connection with military operations against an opposing 
armed force in Southeast Asia, from 1 December 1969 to 
1 March 1970. During this period, members of the 16th 
Special Operations Squadron flew more than 580 combat 
sorties, resulting in the destruction of more than 1,300 
trucks, damage to over 560 other trucks, and over 3,000 
secondary fires and explosions. Despite intensive hostile air 
defenses, uncharted mountainous terrain, and inclement 
weather, the crew members of this squadron nightly risked 
their lives to deny the enemy free movement of his men 
and material. By the destruction of vital supplies and 
munitions destined for enemy troops, the Squadron was 
instrumental in furthering Allied goals in Southeast Asia. 
The professionalism, dedication to duty, and extraor- 
dinary heroism demonstrated by members of the 16th 
Special Operations Squadron are in keeping with the fin- 
est traditions of the military service and reflect the highest 
credit upon themselves and the Armed Forces of the 
United States.” 


NOTE: The announcement was released at San Clemente, Calif. 
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Presidential Unit Citation 


Announcement of Award to the 56th Special Operations 
Wing, Pacific Air Forces. July 2, 1970 


The President today awarded the Presidential Unit 
Citation (Air Force) to the 56th Special Operations 
Wing, United States Air Force, for extraordinary heroism 
in action against hostile forces during the period 1 Novem- 
ber 1968 to 1 May 1969 in Southeast Asia. 

The citation follows: 


“By virtue of the authority vested in me as President of 
the United States and as Commander-in-Chief of the 
Armed Forces of the United States, I have today awarded 


THe PRESIDENTIAL Unit Crration (Arr Force) 
FOR EXTRAORDINARY HEROISM 
TO THE 
56TH SpeciAL OperaATIONS WING 
Unitrep States Air Force 


The 56th Special Operations Wing, Pacific Air Forces, 
distinguished itself by extraordinary heroism in connec- 
tion with military operations against opposing armed 
forces in Southeast Asia, from 1 November 1968 to 1 May 
1969. During this period, members of the Wing conducted 
armed and unarmed reconnaissance, flare support, for- 
ward air control missions and strike sorties which dis- 
rupted hostile lines of communication and destroyed vast 
quantities of enemy equipment and supplies. Wing air- 
craft struck designated targets of opportunity, provided 
close air support for friendly forces and armed escort for 
air rescue forces. Despite extremely difficult and hazard- 
ous operating conditions, the Wing inflicted great damage 
to the opposing forces’ military operational capabilities. 
Flying day and night, low speed and low altitude missions, 
often in extremely adverse weather and over poorly 
charted mountainous terrain, aircrews of the Wing struck 
repeatedly against hostile military convoys achieving one 
of the highest rates of vehicle destruction in the theater. 
The professionalism, dedication to duty, and extraor- 
dinary heroism consistently demonstrated by the members 
of the 56th Special Operations Wing are in keeping with 
the finest traditions of the military service and reflect the 
highest credit upon themselves and the Armed Forces of 
the United States.” 


note: The announcement was released at San Clemente, Calif. 


Fire Prevention Week, 1970 
Proclamation 3994. July 2, 1970 


By the President of the United States of America 
a Proclamation 


Uncontrolled fires continue to place a costly drain on 
the American economy. The tragedy of more than 12,000 
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deaths each year by fire is coupled with annual property 
losses exceeding $2 billion. 

It is hard to realize that responsible citizens permit this 
to happen when most fires can be avoided. Each of us 
can reduce this waste simply by eliminating fire-producing 
conditions and by being alert and careful in handling 
fire. 

Now, TuHererore, I, RicHarp Nixon, President of 
the United States of America, do hereby designate the 
week beginning October 4, 1970, as Fire Prevention 
Week. 

I call upon our citizens, singly and as a nation, to 
actively support fire prevention through civic groups, 
schools, business, labor, and farm organizations, State and 
local governments, and the fire prevention groups, includ- 
ing their own community fire departments, and the Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association. I urge the news media 
and other public information agencies to cooperate in 
promoting Fire Prevention Week as a prelude to year- 
round fire prevention efforts. 

I also ask all Federal agencies, in cooperation with the 
Federal Fire Council, to assist the national effort to reduce 
loss of life and property from fire. 

One way in which we can all assist this effort is by the re- 
duction and elimination of false fire alarms. False alarms 
require the use of valuable fire fighting equipment which 
should be reserved for the bonafide protection of life and 
property. May this week be a reminder for all citizens to 
take appropriate action to arrest the needless and unwar- 
ranted interference with normal fire fighting operations 
and the ensuing cost to the taxpayer. 

In Witness Wuereor, I have hereunto set my hand 
this second day of July, in the year of our Lord nineteen 
hundred seventy, and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the one hundred ninety-fourth. 


RicHarp Nrxon 
[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 1:11 p.m., 
July 6, 1970] 


NOTE: The proclamation was released at San Clemente, Calif. 


Federal Executive Salary Schedule 
Executive Order 11542. July 2, 1970 


AMENDING Executive Orper No. 11248, PLacinc 
CERTAIN PosiTIONsS IN LEveLs IV AND V OF THE 
FEDERAL ExECUTIVE SALARY SCHEDULE 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by section 5317 
of title 5 of the United States Code, as amended, section 2 
of Executive Order No. 11248 of October 10, 1965, as 
amended, placing certain positions in level V of the Fed- 
eral Executive Salary Schedule, is further amended by 
deleting “(10) Director, Demonstration Cities Adminis- 
tration, Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment”, and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 
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(10) Deputy Assistant Secretary for Model Cities, 
Department of Housing and Urban Development. 


RicHArD Nixon 
The White House 
July 2, 1970 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 1:11 p.m., 
July 6, 1970] 


NOTE: The Executive order was released at San Clemente, Calif. 


Office of Emergency Preparedness 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 
Darrell M. Trent To Be Deputy Director. 
July 3, 1970 


The President today announced his intention to nori- 
nate Darrell M. Trent to be Deputy Director of the Office 
of Emergency Preparedness. Trent will replace Fred J. 
Russell, whom President Nixon appointed Under Secre- 
tary of the Interior in April. 

Trent, 31, was appointed Deputy Assistant to the Pres- 
ident April 28, 1969. Previously, he had been appointed 
Commissioner of Property Management and Disposal, 
General Services Administration. He served on the Pres- 
ident’s staff during the 1968 campaign and during the 
transition following the election. 

On April 20, 1970, President Nixon appointed Trent as 
Executive Secretary of the Property Review Board. He 
will continue to serve in that capacity. 

Before joining the President’s staff, Trent was chairman 
and chief executive of five corporations in Kansas, Mis- 
souri, and Oklahoma. He is a graduate of Stanford and 
Columbia Graduate School of Business, 1964. 

A native of Pittsburg, Kans., Trent is married to the 
former June Yeardye of London, England. They live in 
McLean, Va., and have a son. 


NOTE: The announcement was released at San Clemente, Calif. 


Department of Labor 


Announcement of Nomination of Malcolm R. Lovell, Jr., 
as Assistant Secretary for Manpower. July 3, 1970 


The President has nominated Malcolm R. Lovell, Jr., 
as Assistant Secretary of Labor for Manpower. Mr. Lovell 
succeeds Arnold R. Weber, who is now Associate Director 
of the Office of Management and Budget. 

Lovell, 49, has been Deputy Secretary of Labor for 
Manpower and Manpower Administrator since June 
1969. Before joining the Department of Labor, he was 
executive associate for manpower of the Urban Coalition. 
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He served as Director of Michigan’s Employment Secu. | 
rity Commission from 1965 until he joined the Urban | 


Coalition in January 1969. 


Before being named Director of the Employment Se- | 


curity Commission, Lovell was Special Assistant to the 
Governor of Michigan and Chairman of the Michigan 
Economic Opportunity Office. He served as manager of 
employment services at American Motors prior to joining 
the Governor’s staff. 


Lovell, a native of Greenwich, Conn., received his 
undergraduate degree from Brown University, 1943, and 


his M.B.A. from Harvard University, 1946. Before enter. | 


ing graduate school he served as a lieutenant in the Navy. 


Mr. and Mrs. Lovell live in McLean, Va. They have © 
four daughters. Mrs. Lovell is the former Beatrice Sweney | 


of Concord, Mass. 


NOTE: The announcement was released at San Clemente, Calif. | 


Disaster Assistance for Florida 


Announcement of Disaster Declaration and Availability 
of Assistance Following Flood Damage. July 3, 1970 


The President today declared a major disaster for Flor- 
ida because of floods resulting from heavy rains in the 
“panhandle” portion of the State during the first 3 days 
of June. 

According to Governor Claude R. Kirk, Jr., who re- 
quested the President’s action, flooding caused severe 
damage to State and county roads, bridges, county build- 
ings, municipally-owned utilities, and private property in 
Escambia, Santa Rosa, and Okaloosa counties. 

Representatives of the President’s Office of Emergency 
Preparedness, who will coordinate Federal response to 
the disaster and administer the funds triggered by today’s 
declaration, have inspected the flooded area with a team 
of Florida State disaster experts. They report damage to 
the city of Pensacola’s water, sewer, and gas systems. In 
addition, a public hospital and public roads in the three- 
county disaster area were affected by the floods. 

The Small Business Administration already has de- 
clared the flooded portion of the State a disaster loan area, 
permitting owners of damaged homes and businesses and 
operators of nonprofit institutions to obtain long-term, 
low-interest reconstruction loans. 

The President’s declaration will make available to the 
State Federal disaster assistance such as unemployment 
compensation for those out of work as a result of the dis 
aster, removal of debris from private and public property, 
and reconstruction of damaged or destroyed public prop- 
erty, such as the hospital, streets, and the water, sewer, 
and gas systems. 
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Federal response to this disaster will be directed by 
Region 3 officials of the Office of Emergency Prepared- 
ness in Thomasville, Ga. 


NoTE: The announcement was released at San Clemente, Calif. 


Disaster Assistance for California 


Announcement of Allocation of Funds for Assistance 


Following Storms and Flooding. July 3, 1970 


The President today announced that about $26.4 mil- 
lion in Federal disaster relief funds will be expended in 
17 northern California counties affected by severe storms 
and flooding last December. 

The President declared a major disaster for the State on 
February 16, at the request of Governor Ronald Reagan. 
More than $8.6 million in Federal funds have been com- 
mitted for the disaster to date, with an additional $17.8 
million programed for future work. 

Seven Federal agencies are providing disaster assistance 
under the direction of OEP: the Departments of Trans- 
portation; Agriculture (including the Agricultural Stabil- 
ization and Conservation Service and the Farmers Home 
Administration); the Interior; Health, Education, and 
Welfare; the Small Business Administration; and Army 
Corps of Engineers. 


A considerable amount of work remains but consider- 
able progress has been made during the initial 120 days 
since the disaster declaration. Mr. Ralph Burns, Regional 
Director, Office of Emergency Preparedness Region 7, 
Santa Rosa, Calif., is the Federal Coordinating Officer, 
and Mr. R. Dale DeSteffany is the Acting State Coordi- 
nating Officer. 


NoTE: The announcement was released at San Clemente, Calif. 


The Paris Peace Talks 


Remarks of the President and Ambassador David 
K. E. Bruce, Chief of the U.S. Delegation to the 
Talks, Following Briefing on the Negotiations. 

July 4, 1970 


Tue Preswent. Ladies and gentlemen: 


We have just completed a meeting with Ambassador 
Bruce and Ambassador Habib, who has come in from 
Paris, and with Under Secretary Johnson and Dr. 
Kissinger. 

This is the first meeting in which Ambassador Bruce 
is being briefed on the negotiations in Paris. He will meet 
again with the Secretary of State when he returns to 
London on July 11 and in the middle of the month or 
shortly after the middle of the month, at a time we can 
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arrange it, we will have a National Security Council meet- 
ing in Washington, where all of those who participated 
today, as well as the Secretary of State and Secretary of 
Defense, will be present. 

In addition, Ambassador Bunker will return from Sai- 
gon to participate in that meeting. These briefings will 
be completed before the first of August and by the first 
of August, as I indicated on Thursday, Ambassador 
Bruce will be in Paris. 

Ambassador Habib will stay in Paris for a period of 
time during which the transition will occur, and after he 
completes that assignment, Secretary Johnson has a very 
important new assignment for him, which will be an- 
nounced at an appropriate time. 

I would like to say again that I think the Nation is 
most fortunate to have a man with the great wealth of 
experience in diplomacy to take this assignment as Chief 
of our Delegation in Paris. Ambassador Bruce, as I 
pointed out the other night, is unique, perhaps, in the 
diplomatic service of this country in the number of very 
important posts that he has filled. We are glad that he 
returns to the diplomatic service for this assignment. 

He can respond now if he likes, in any way that he can. 
Of course, any statements with regard to the negotiations 
will be deferred until he arrives in Paris to assume the 
responsibility as Chief of the Delegation. 

Mr. Ambassador. 

AMBASSADOR Bruce. Mr. President, I feel deeply hon- 
ored at having been given this assignment, It is one which 
is foreign to my experience, but if I can make any con- 
tribution, no matter how slight, to bringing about a set- 
tlement of the difficulties in Southeast Asia, I will feel 
overjoyed. 

I am not going to make any statement until I have 
taken up my duties, which will be about the first of Au- 
gust, in Paris. And meanwhile, I hope you won’t ask me 
questions, because quite frankly, ’d be quite unable to 
answer them, even with the best of good will. Thank you, 
Mr. President. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 11:50 a.m., P.d.t., at the Western 
White House, San Clemente, Calif., following his meeting with 
Ambassador Bruce, Ambassador Philip C. Habib, Acting Chief 
of the Delegation, Under Secretary of State U. Alexis Johnson, 
and Dr. Henry A. Kissinger, Assistant to the President for National 
Security Affairs. 


Honor America Day 


The President’s Recorded Message to the 
Celebration Ceremonies in Washington. 
July 4, 1970 


We Americans are known throughout the world as 
a forward-looking people. The United States of America 
is in fact a symbol of progress, of hope, and of just and 
orderly growth. 
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Yet, on one day each year we turn and look back at 
our past. We look back today over almost 200 years to 
a group of men meeting in Philadelphia and we look 
back in pride and in wonder for what they did on this 
day is the single greatest political achievement in the 
history of man. 

And we are the beneficiaries of that achievement. 

To those of you who have gathered on this day to 
honor America, I send my best wishes for an enjoyable, 
memorable Fourth of July celebration. I know that the 
sponsors of this event, from every walk of life and from 
both major parties, have done everything they can to 
make this day a very special one for all of you. 

Yet, there is something remaining to be done in order 
to make Honor America Day the kind of special occasion 
we all want it to be. It is my hope that each of us 
will take away not only our proud memories of this 
day, but also the living spirit of the Fourth of July as 
well, a spirit that created a free and strong and prosperous 
nation. 

That is the spirit that can truly honor America, not 
only today, but always. Let us all look back today so 
that we will be reminded of what great sacrifices have 
been made to make this day possible, and then let us 
turn once more to the future, inspired by what this day 
means to us and to all those who love freedom through- 
out the world. 

NOTE: The remarks were not issued in the form of a White 
House press release. As printed above, this item follows the text 


made available by the White House Press Office at San Clemente, 
Calif. 


President’s Commission on 
Campus Unrest 


Announcement of Appointment of William Matthew 
Byrne, Jr., as Executive Director. July 7, 1970 


The President today announced the appointment of 
William Matthew Byrne, Jr., of Los Angeles as Executive 
Director of the President’s Commission on Campus Un- 
rest. The nine-member Commission, chaired by former 
Governor William W. Scranton, was created on June 13; 
it will study dissent, disorder, and violence on the cam- 
puses and report its findings and recommendations to the 
President by October 1, 1970. As Executive Director, 
Byrne will head the Commission’s staff. 

Byrne, 39, is a graduate of the University of Southern 
California, where he received his B.S. degree in 1953, and 
his LL.B. in 1956. From 1956 to 1958 he served in the 
U.S. Air Force with the Office of the Judge Advocate. 
For the next 2 years he was Assistant United States At- 
torney for Central California. 

In 1960 Byrne entered the private practice of law in 
Los Angeles as a partner in the firm of Dryden, Harring- 
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ton, and Swartz. On March 4, 1967, he was appointed 
United States Attorney for Central California; he re. 
signed from that position on May 18, 1970. 


Captive Nations Week, 1970 
Proclamation 3995. July 7, 1970 


By the President of the United States of America 
a Proclamation 


The Eighty-Sixth Congress on July 17, 1959, by Joint 
Resolution authorized and requested the President to 
proclaim the third week of July in each year as Captive 
Nations Week. The aspirations of the peoples of oppressed 
nations for independence and basic human freedoms are 
vital and inextinguishable. It is in keeping with our own 
principles and traditions as a free and independent nation 
that we should look with sympathy and understanding 
upon their hopes and efforts to realize these just goals. 

Now THEREFORE, I, RicHarp Nixon, President of the 
United States of America, do hereby designate the week 
beginning July 12, 1970, as Captive Nations Week. 

I call upon the people of the United States to observe 
this week with appropriate ceremonies and activities, and 
I urge them to renew their dedication to the cause of free- 
dom and independence for all nations and to sustain these 
high ideals, which are both the the precious heritage of 
this Republic and a foundation stone of lasting world 
peace. 

In Witness WuereorF, I have hereunto set my hand 
this seventh day of July, in the year of our Lord nineteen 
hundred and seventy, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the one hundred and ninety-fifth. 


RicuHarp Nixon 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 4:59 p.m., 
July 7, 1970] 


Emergency Board in Railway 
Labor Dispute 


Executive Order 11543. July 7, 1970 


CREATING AN EMERGENCY Boarp To INVESTIGATE DIs- 
PUTES BETWEEN THE CARRIERS REPRESENTED BY THE 
NATIONAL RattwAy LABOR CONFERENCE AND CER- 
TAIN OF THEIR EMPLOYEES 


WHEREAS disputes exist between the carriers repre- 
sented by the National Railway Labor Conference, desig- 
nated in List A attached hereto and made a part hereof, 
and certain of their employees represented by the United 
Transportation Union, a labor organization; and 
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Wuerras these disputes have not heretofore been ad- 
justed under the provisions of the Railway Labor Act, as 
amended; and 

WuereAS these disputes, in the judgment of the Na- 
tional Mediation Board, threaten substantially to interrupt 
interstate commerce to a degree such as to deprive the 
country of essential transportation service: 

Now, THEREFORE, by virtue of the authority vested in 
me by section 10 of the Railway Labor Act, as amended 
(45 U.S.C. 160), I hereby create a board of three mem- 
bers, to be appointed by me, to investigate these disputes. 
No member of the board shall be pecuniarily or otherwise 
interested in any organization of railroad employees or 
any carrier. 


The board shall report its findings to the President with 
respect to the disputes within thirty days from the date 
of this order. 


As provided by section 10 of the Railway Labor Act, as 
amended, from this date and for thirty days after the 
board has made its report to the President, no change, 
except by agreement, shall be made by the carriers repre- 
sented by the National Railway Labor Conference, or by 
their employees, in the conditions out of which the 
disputes arose. 


Ricuarp Nixon 
The White House 


July 7, 1970 
List A 


EASTERN RAILROADS 


Akron & Barberton Belt Railroad Company 
Akron, Canton & Youngstown Railroad Company 
Ann Arbor Railroad 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company 
Baltimore aud Ohio Railroad Company (Buffalo Division) 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company (Strouds Creek and Mud- 
dlety Territory) 
Baltimore and Ohio Chicago Terminal Railroad 
Bangor and Aroostook Railroad 
Bessemer and Lake Erie Railroad 
Boston and Maine Corporation 
Buffalo Creek Railroad 
Central Railroad Company of New Jersey 
New York and Long Branch Railroad 
Central Vermont Railway, Inc. 
Cincinnati Union Terminal Company 
Curtis Bay Railroad Company 
Delaware and Hudson Railway Company 
Detroit and Mackinac Railway Company 
Detroit and Toledo Shore Line Railroad 
Detroit, Toledo and Ironton Railroad 
Erie Lackawanna Railway 
Grand Trunk Western Railroad 
Greenwich and Johnsonville Railway Company 
Indiana Harbor Belt Railroad 
Indianapolis Union Railway Company 
Lehigh and New England Railway Company 
Lehigh Valley Railroad 
Maine Central Railroad Company 
Portland Terminal Company 
McKeesport Connecting Railroad Company 
Monongahela Railway 
Monon Railroad 
Montour Railroad 
New York, Susquehanna and Western Railroad 
Norfolk and Western Railway Company 
Lines of former New York, Chicago and St. Louis Railroad 
Lines of former Pittsburgh and West Virginia Railway 


Northampton and Bath Railroad 
Penn Central Transportation Company 
Former Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
Former New York Central Railroad Company 
Former New York, New Haven and Hartford Railroad Company 
Pennsylvania-Reading Seashore Lines 
Pittsburg & Shawmut Railroad Company 
Pittsburgh and Lake Erie Railroad, including Lake Erie and Eastern 
Railroad 
Reading Company 
Ironton Railroad 
Toledo Terminal Railroad Company 
Washington Terminal Company 
Western Maryland Railway Company 
Youngstown and Northern Railroad Company 


WESTERN RAILROADS 


Alton and Southern Railway 

Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railway Company 

Bauxite and Northern Railway Company 

Burlington Northern, Inc. (including the former Chicago, Burling- 
ton and Quincy Railroad; former Great Northern Railway; 
former King Street Passenger Station; former Northern Pacific 
Railway; former Pacific Coast Railroad and former Spokane, 
Portland and Seattle Railway (System Lines) ) 

Butte, Anaconda and Pacific Railway Company 

Camas Prairie Railroad Company 

Chicago and Eastern Illinois Railroad 

Chicago and Illinois Midland Railway Company 

Chicago and North Western Railway Company 

Chicago and Western Indiana Railroad Company 

Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul and Pacific Railroad Company 

Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific Railroad Company 

Chicago Short Line Railway 

Chicago, West Pullman and Southern Railroad Company 

Colorado and Southern Railway Company 

Davenport, Rock Island and North Western Railway Company 

Denver and Rio Grande Western Railroad Company 

Des Moines Union Railway Company 

Duluth, Missabe and Iron Range Railway Company 

Duluth, Winnipeg and Pacific Railway Company 

East St. Louis Junction Railroad 

Elgin, Joliet and Eastern Railway Company 

Fort Worth and Denver Railway Company 

Fort Worth Belt Railway Company 

Galveston, Houston and Henderson Railroad Company 

Galveston Wharves 

Green Bay and Western Railroad Company 

Houston Belt and Terminal Railway Company 

Illinois Central Railroad 

Illinois Northern Railway 

Illinois Terminal Railroad 

Joint Texas Division of the CRI&P-Ft.W&D Railway 

Kansas City Southern Railway Company, (including KCS affiliates 
at Milwaukee-Kansas City Southern Joint Agency) 

Kansas City Terminal Railway Company 

Lake Superior Terminal and Transfer Railway Company 

Longview, Portland and Northern Railway Company 

Los Angeles Junction Railway Company 

Louisiana and Arkansas Railway Company 

Manufacturers Railway Company 

Minneapolis, Northfield and Southern Railway 

Minnesota, Dakota and Western Railway Company 

Minnesota Transfer Railway Company 

Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad Company 

Missouri Pacific Railroad Company (including the former Union 
Railway (Memphis) ) 

Missouri-Illinois Railroad Company 

New Orleans and Lower Coast Railroad Company 

New Orleans Union Passenger Terminal 

Norfolk and Western Railway Company (former Wabash Rail- 
road—Lines East and West) 

Northwestern Pacific Railroad Company 

Ogden Union Railway and Depot Company 

Oregon, California and Eastern Railway Company 

Peoria and Pekin Union Railway Company 

Portland Terminal Railroad Company 

Port Terminal Railroad Association 
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St. Joseph Terminal Railroad Company 

St. Louis-San Francisco Railway Company 

St. Louis Southwestern Railway Company 

Sioux City Terminal Railway Company 

Soo Line Railroad Company 

Southern Pacific Transportation Company (Pacific Lines) (includ- 
ing former El Paso and Southwestern System and Nogales, 
Arizona, Yard ) 

Southern Pacific Transportation Company (Texas and Louisiana 
Lines) 

South Omaha Terminal Railway Company 

Spokane International Railroad Company 

Terminal Railroad Association of St. Louis 

Texas and Pacific Railway Company (including the former Midland 
Valley Railway and former Kansas, Oklahoma and Gulf 
Railway ) 

Texas Mexican Railway Company 

Toledo, Peoria and Western Railroad Company 

Union Pacific Railroad Company 

Union Terminal Company (Dallas) 

Union Terminal Railway Company-St. Joseph Belt Railway 
Company 

Western Pacific Railroad Company 

Wichita Terminal Association 
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SOUTHEASTERN RAILROADS 


Atlanta and West Point Rail Road Company, The Western Railway 
of Alabama 
Atlanta Joint Terminals 
Central of Georgia Railway 
Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Company 
Clinchfield Railroad Company 
Gulf, Mobile and Ohio Railroad Company 
Kentucky and Indiana Terminal Railroad Company 
Louisville and Nashville Railroad Company 
Mississippi Export Railroad Company 
New Orleans Public Belt Railroad 
Norfolk and Portsmouth Belt Line Railroad Company 
Norfolk and Western Railway Company (Atlantic and Pocahontas 
Regions) 
Norfolk Southern Railway Company 
Seaboard Coast Line Railroad Company 
Southern Railway 
Alabama Great Southern Railroad (including former New Orleans 
and Northeastern Railroad) 
Cincinnati, New Orleans and Texas Pacific Railway (including 
former Harriman and Northeastern Railroad) 
Georgia Southern and Florida Railway 
New Orleans Terminal Company 
St. Johns River Terminal Company 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 11:35 am, 
July 8, 1970] 





INDIAN AFFAIRS 


The President’s Message to the Congress. 


July 8, 1970 


To the Congress of the United States: 

The first Americans—the Indians—are the most deprived and most 
isolated minority group in our nation. On virtually every scale of measure- 
ment—employment, income, education, health—the condition of the 


Indian people ranks at the bottom. 


This condition is the heritage of centuries of injustice. From the time 
of their first contact with European settlers, the American Indians have 
been oppressed and brutalized, deprived of their ancestral lands and 
denied the opportunity to control their own destiny. Even the Federal 
programs which are intended to meet their needs have frequently proven 


to be ineffective and demeaning. 


But the story of the Indian in America is something more than the 
record of the white man’s frequent aggression, broken agreements, inter- 
mittent remorse and prolonged failure. It is a record also of endurance, 
of survival, of adaptation and creativity in the face of overwhelming 
obstacles. It is a record of enormous contributions to this country—to its 
art and culture, to its strength and spirit, to its sense of history and its 


sense of purpose. 


It is long past time that the Indian policies of the Federal government 
began to recognize and build upon the capacities and insights of the 
Indian people. Both as a matter of justice and as a matter of enlightened 
social policy, we must begin to act on the basis of what the Indians them- 
selves have long been telling us. The time has come to break decisively 
with the past and to create the conditions for a new era in which the 
Indian future is determined by Indian acts and Indian decisions. 
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Self-Determination Without Termination 


) The first and most basic question that must be answered with respect 
to Indian policy concerns the historic and legal relationship between the 
Federal government and Indian communities. In the past, this relation- 
ship has oscillated between two equally harsh and unacceptable extremes. 

On the one hand, it has—at various times during previous Adminis- 
trations—been the stated policy objective of both the Executive and 
Legislative branches of the Federal government eventually to terminate 
the trusteeship relationship between the Federal government and the 
Indian people. As recently as August of 1953, in House Concurrent Reso- 
lution 108, the Congress declared that termination was the long-range 
goal of its Indian policies. This would mean that Indian tribes would 
eventually lose any special standing they had under Federal law: the tax 
exempt status of their lands would be discontinued ; Federal responsibility 
for their economic and social well-being would be repudiated; and the 
tribes themselves would be effectively dismantled. Tribal property would 
be divided among individual members who would then be assimilated 
into the society at large. 

This policy of forced termination is wrong, in my judgment, for a 
number of reasons. First, the premises on which it rests are wrong. Ter- 
mination implies that the Federal government has taken on a trusteeship 
responsibility for Indian communities as an act of generosity toward a 
disadvantaged people and that it can therefore discontinue this respon- 
sibility on a unilateral basis whenever it sees fit. But the unique status of 
Indian tribes does not rest on any premise such as this. The special rela- 
tionship between Indians and the Federal government is the result in- 
stead of solemn obligations which have been entered into by the United 
States Government. Down through the years, through written treaties 
and through formal and informal agreements, our government has made 
specific commitments to the Indian people. For their part, the Indians 
have often surrendered claims to vast tracts of land and have accepted 
life on government reservations. In exchange, the government has agreed 
to provide community services such as health, education and public 
safety, services which would presumably allow Indian communities to 
enjoy a standard of living comparable to that of other Americans. 

This goal, of course, has never been achieved. But the special rela- 
tionship between the Indian tribes and the Federal government which 
arises from these agreements continues to carry immense moral and legal 
force. To terminate this relationship would be no more appropriate than 
to terminate the citizenship rights of any other American. 

The second reason for rejecting forced termination is that the prac- 
tical results have been clearly harmful in the few instances in which ter- 
mination actually has been tried. The removal of Federal trusteeship 
responsibility has produced considerable disorientation among the af- 
fected Indians and has left them unable to relate to a myriad of Federal, 
State and local assistance efforts. Their economic and social condition has 
often been worse after termination than it was before. 

The third argument I would make against forced termination con- 
cerns the effect it has had upon the overwhelming majority of tribes which 
still enjoy a special relationship with the Federal government. The very 
threat that this relationship may someday be ended has created a great 
deal of apprehension among Indian groups and this apprehension, in 
turn, has had a blighting effect on tribal progress. Any step that might 
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result in greater social, economic or political autonomy is regarded with 
suspicion by many Indians who fear that it will only bring them closer 
to the day when the Federal government will disavow its responsibility 
and cut them adrift. 

In short, the fear of one extreme policy, forced termination, has 
often worked to produce the opposite extreme: excessive dependence on 
the Federal government. In many cases this dependence is so great that 
the Indian community is almost entirely run by outsiders who are respon- 
sible and responsive to Federal officials in Washington, D.C., rather than 
to the communities they are supposed to be serving. This is the second 
of the two harsh approaches which have long plagued our Indian policies. 
Of the Department of the Interior’s programs directly serving Indians, 
for example, only 1.5 percent are presently under Indian control. Only 
2.4 percent of HEW’s Indian health programs are run by Indians. The 
result is a burgeoning Federal bureaucracy, programs which are far less 
effective than they ought to be, and an erosion of Indian initiative and 
morale. 

I believe that both of these policy extremes are wrong. Federal ter- 
mination errs in one direction, Federal paternalism errs in the other. Only 
by clearly rejecting both of these extremes can we achieve a policy which 
truly serves the best interests of the Indian people. Self-determination 
among the Indian people can and must be encouraged without the threat 
of eventual termination. In my view, in fact, that is the only way that 
self-determination can effectively be fostered. 


This, then, must be the goal of any new national policy toward the 
Indian people: to strengthen the Indian’s sense of autonomy without 
threatening his sense of community. We must assure the Indian that he 
can assume control of his own life without being separated involuntarily 
from the tribal group. And we must make it clear that Indians can be- 
come independent of Federal control without being cut off from Federal 
concern and Federal support. My specific recommendations to the Con- 
gress are designed to carry out this policy. 


1. Rejecting Termination 


Because termination is morally and legally unacceptable, because it 
produces bad practical results, and because the mere threat of termination 
tends to discourage greater self-sufficiency among Indian groups, I am 
asking the Congress to pass a new Concurrent Resolution which would 
expressly renounce, repudiate and repeal the termination policy as ex- 
pressed in House Concurrent Resolution 108 of the 83rd Congress. This 
resolution would explicitly affirm the integrity and right to continued 
existence of all Indian tribes and Alaska native governments, recognizing 
that cultural pluralism is a source of national strength. It would assure 
these groups that the United States Government would continue to carry 
out its treaty and trusteeship obligations to them as long as the groups 
themselves believed that such a policy was necessary or ‘desirable. It 
would guarantee that whenever Indian groups decided to assume control 
or responsibility for government service programs, they could do so and 
still receive adequate Federal financial support. In short, such a resolution 
would reaffirm for the Legislative branch—as I hereby affirm for the 
Executive branch—that the historic relationship between the Federal 
government and the Indian communities cannot be abridged without 
the consent of the Indians. 











———————————— 
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’ 2. The Right to Control and Operate Federal Programs 


Even as we reject the goal of forced termination, so must we reject 
the suffocating pattern of paternalism. But how can we best do this? In 
the past, we have often assumed that because the government is obliged 
to provide certain services for Indians, it therefore must administer those 
same services. And to get rid of Federal administration, by the same 
token, often meant getting rid of the whole Federal program. But there 
is no necessary reason for this assumption. Federal support programs for 
non-Indian communities—hospitals and schools are two ready ex- 
amples—are ordinarily administered by local authorities. There is no 
reason why Indian communities should be deprived of the privilege of 
self-determination merely because they receive monetary support from 


the Federal government. Nor should they lose Federal money because they 
reject Federal control. 





nt een Se 


For years we have talked about encouraging Indians to exercise 
greater self-determination, but our progress has never been commensurate 
with our promises. Part of the reason for this situation has been the threat 
of termination. But another reason is the fact that when a decision is made 
as to whether a Federal program will be turned over to Indian adminis- 
tration, it is the Federal authorities and not the Indian people who finally 
make that decision. 

This situation should be reversed. In my judgment, it should be up to 
the Indian tribe to determine whether it is willing and able to assume 
administrative responsibility for a service program which is presently ad- 
ministered by a Federal agency. To this end, I am proposing legislation 
which would empower a tribe or a group of tribes or any other Indian 
community to take over the control or operation of Federally-funded 
and administered programs in the Department of the Interior and the 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare whenever the tribal coun- 
cil or comparable community governing group voted to do so. 


Under this legislation, it would not be necessary for the Federal 
agency administering the program to approve the transfer of responsibil- 
ity. It is my hope and expectation that most such transfers of power would 
still take place consensually as a result of negotiations between the local 
community and the Federal government. But in those cases in which an 
impasse arises between the two parties, the final determination should 
rest with the Indian community. 

Under the proposed legislation, Indian control of Indian programs 
would always be a wholly voluntary matter. It would be possible for an 
Indian group to select that program or that specified portion of a program 
that it wants to run without assuming responsibility for other components. 
The “right of retrocession” would also be guaranteed; this means that if 
the local community elected to administer a program and then later 


decided to give it back to the Federal government, it would always be able 
to do so. 


Appropriate technical assistance to help local organizations success- 
fully operate these programs would be provided by the Federal govern- 
ment. No tribe would risk economic disadvantage from managing its own 
programs; under the proposed legislation, locally-administered programs 
would be funded on equal terms with similar services still administered 
by Federal authorities. The legislation I propose would include appro- 
priate protections against any action which endangered the rights, the 
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health, the safety or the welfare of individuals. It would also contain 
accountability procedures to guard against gross negligence or misman- 
agement of Federal funds. 

This legislation would apply only to services which go directly from 
the Federal government to the Indian community; those services which 
are channeled through State or local governments could still be turned 
over to Indian control by mutual consent. To run the activities for which 
they have assumed control, the Indian groups could employ local people 
or outside experts. If they chose to hire Federal employees who had for- 
merly administered these projects, those employees would still enjoy the 
privileges of Federal employee benefit programs—under special legisla- 
tion which will also be submitted to the Congress. 

Legislation which guarantees the right of Indians to contract for the 
control or operation of Federal programs would directly channel more 
money into Indian communities, since Indians themselves would be ad- 
ministering programs and drawing salaries which now often go to non- 
Indian administrators. The potential for Indian control is significant, for 
we are talking about programs which annually spend over $400 million 
in Federal funds. A policy which encourages Indian administration of 
these programs will help build greater pride and resourcefulness within 
the Indian community. At the same time, programs which are managed 
and operated by Indians are likely to be more effective in meeting Indian 
needs. 

I speak with added confidence about these anticipated results be- 
cause of the favorable experience of programs which have already been 
turned over to Indian control. Under the auspices of the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity, Indian communities now run more than 60 com- 
munity action agencies which are located on Federal reservations. OEO 
is planning to spend some $57 million in Fiscal Year 1971 through Indian- 
controlled grantees. For over four years, many OEO-funded programs 
have operated under the control of local Indian organizations and the 
results have been most heartening. 

Two Indian tribes—the Salt River Tribe and the Zuni Tribe— 
have recently extended this principle of local control to virtually all of 
the programs which the Bureau of Indian Affairs has traditionally 
administered for them. Many Federal officials, including the Agency 
Superintendent, have been replaced by elected tribal officers or tribal 
employees. The time has now come to build on these experiences and to 


extend local Indian control—at a rate and to the degree that the Indians 
themselves establish. 


3. Restoring the Sacred Lands Near Blue Lake 


No government policy toward Indians can be fully effective unless 
there is a relationship of trust and confidence between the Federal gov- 
ernment and the Indian people. Such a relationship cannot be com- 
pleted overnight; it is inevitably the product of a long series of words and 
actions. But we can contribute significantly to such a relationship by re- 
sponding to just grievances which are especially important to the Indian 
people. 

One such grievance concerns the sacred Indian ijands at and near 
Blue Lake in New Mexico. From the fourteenth century, the Taos Pueblo 
Indians used these areas for religious and tribal purposes. In 1906, how- 
ever, the United States Government appropriated these lands for the 
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creation of a national forest. According to a recent determination of the 
Indian Claims Commission, the government “took said lands from peti- 
tioner without compensation.” 
For 64 years, the Taos Pueblo has been trying to regain possession 
of this sacred lake and watershed area in order to preserve it in its natural 
condition and limit its non-Indian use. The Taos Indians consider such 
i action essential to the protection and expression of their religious faith. 
The restoration of the Blue Lake lands to the Taos Pueblo Indians is 
an issue of unique and critical importance to Indians throughout the coun- 
try. I therefore take this opportunity wholeheartedly to endorse legis- 
lation which wouid restore 48,000 acres of sacred land to the Taos 
Pueblo people, with the statutory promise that they would be able to use 
these lands for traditional purposes and that except for such uses the 
lands would remain forever wild. 

With the addition of some perfecting amendments, legislation now 
pending in the Congress would properly achieve this goal. That legisla- 
tion (H.R. 471) should promptly be amended and enacted. Such action 
would stand as an important symbol of this government’s responsiveness 
to the just grievances of the American Indians. 





4. Indian Education 


One of the saddest aspects of Indian life in the United States is 
the low quality of Indian education. Drop-out rates for Indians are twice 
the national average and the average educational level for all Indians 
under Federal supervision is less than six school years. Again, at least a 
part of the problem stems from the fact that the Federal government is 
trying to do for Indians what many Indians could do better for themselves. 

The Federal government now has responsibility for some 221,000 
Indian children of school age. While over 50,000 of these children attend 
schools which are operated directly by the Bureau of Indian Affairs, only 
750 Indian children are enrolied in schools where the responsibility for 
education has been contracted by the BIA to Indian school boards. For- 
tunately, this condition is beginning to change. The Ramah Navajo Com- 
munity of New Mexico and the Rough Rock and Black Water Schools in 
Arizona are notable examples of schools which have recently been brought 
under local Indian control. Several other communities are now negotiat- 
ing for similar arrangements. 

Consistent with our policy that the Indian community should have 
the right to take over the control and operation of federally funded pro- 
grams, we believe every Indian community wishing to do so should be able 
to control its own Indian schools. This control would be exercised by 
school boards selected by Indians and functioning much like other school 
boards throughout the nation. To assure that this goal is achieved, I am 
asking the Vice President, acting in his role as Chairman of the National 
Council on Indian Opportunity, to establish a Special Education Sub- 
committee of that Council. The members of that Subcommittee should 
be Indian educators who are selected by the Council’s Indian members. 
The Subcommittee will provide technical assistance to Indian communi- 
ties wishing to establish school boards, will conduct a nationwide review 
of the educational status of all Indian school children in whatever schools 
they may be attending, and will evaluate and report annually on the status 
of Indian education, including the extent of local control. ‘This Subcom- 
mittee will act as a transitional mechanism; its objective should not be 
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self-perpetuation but the actual transfer of Indian education to Indian 
communities. 

We must also take specific action to benefit Indian children in public 
schools. Some 141,000 Indian children presently attend general public 
schools near their homes. Fifty-two thousand of these are absorbed by 
local school districts without special Federal aid. But 89,000 Indian chil- 
dren attend public schools in such high concentrations that the State 
or local school districts involved are eligible for special Federal assistance 
under the Johnson-O’Malley Act. In Fiscal Year 1971, the Johnson- 
O’Malley program will be funded at a level of some $20 million. 

This Johnson-O’Malley money is designed to help Indian students, 
but since funds go directly to the school districts, the Indians have little if 
any influence over the way in which the money is spent. I therefore propose 
that the Congress amend the Johnson-O’Malley Act so as to authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior to channel funds under this act directly to Indian 
tribes and communities. Such a provision would give Indians the ability to 
help shape the schools which their children attend and, in some instances, 
to set up new school systems of their own. At the same time, I am direct- 
ing the Secretary of the Interior to make every effort to ensure that John- 
son-O’Malley funds which are presently directed to public school districts 


are actually spent to improve the education of Indian children in these 
districts. 


5. Economic Development Legis'ation 


Economic deprivation is among the most serious of Indian prob- 
lems. Unemployment among Indians is ten times the national average; 
the unemployment rate runs as high as 80 percent on some of the poorest 
reservations. Eighty percent of reservation Indians have an income which 
falls below the poverty line; the average annual income for such families 
is only $1,500. As I said in September of 1968, it is critically important 
that the Federal government support and encourage efforts which help 
Indians develop their own economic infrastructure. To that end, I am 
proposing the “Indian Financing Act of 1970.” 

This act would do two things: 


1. It would broaden the existing Revolving Loan Fund, which loans 
money for Indian economic development projects. I am asking that the 
authorization for this fund be increased from approximately $25 million 
to $75 million. 

2. It would provide additional incentives in the form of loan guaran- 
tees, loan insurance and interest subsidies to encourage private lenders to 
loan more money for Indian economic projects. An aggregate amount of 
$200 million would be authorized for loan guarantee and loan insurance 
purposes. 

I also urge that legislation be enacted which would permit any tribe 
which chooses to do so to enter into leases of its land for up to 99 years. 
Indian people now own over 50 million acres of land that are held in trust 
by the Federal government. In order to compete in attracting investment 
capital for commercial, industrial and recreational development of these 
lands, it is essential that the tribes be able to offer long-term leases. Long- 
term leasing is preferable to selling such property since it enables tribes 
to preserve the trust ownership of their reservation homelands. But exist- 
ing law limits the length of time for which many tribes can enter into 
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such leases. Moreover, when long-term leasing is allowed, it has been 
granted by Congress on a case-by-case basis, a policy which again reflects 
a deep-rooted pattern of paternalism. The twenty reservations which have 
already been given authority for long-term leasing have realized important 
benefits from that privilege and this opportunity should now be extended 
to all Indian tribes. 

Economic planning is another area where our efforts can be signifi- 
cantly improved. The comprehensive economic development plans that 
have been created by both the Pima-Maricopa and the Zuni Tribes pro- 
vide outstanding examples of interagency cooperation in fostering Indian 
economic growth. The Zuni Plan, for example, extends for at least five 
years and involves a total of $55 million from the Departments of Interior, 
Housing and Urban Development, and Health, Education and Welfare 
and from the Office of Economic Opportunity and the Economic De- 
velopment Administration. I am directing the Secretary of the Interior to 
play an active role in coordinating additional projects of this kind. 


6. More Money for Indian Health 


Despite significant improvements in the past decade and a half, the 
health of Indian people still lags 20 to 25 years behind that of the gen- 
eral population. The average age at death among Indians is 44 years, 
about one-third less than the national average. Infant mortality is nearly 
50% higher for Indians and Alaska natives than for the population at 
large; the tuberculosis rate is eight times as high and the suicide rate is 
twice that of the general population. Many infectious diseases such as 
trachoma and dysentery that have all but disappeared among other 
Americans continue to afflict the Indian people. 

This Administration is determined that the health status of the first 
Americans will be improved. In order to initiate expanded efforts in this 
area, I will request the allocation of an additional $10 million for Indian 
health programs for the current fiscal year. This strengthened Federal 
effort will enable us to address ourselves more effectively to those health 
problems which are particularly important to the Indian community. We 
understand, for example, that areas of greatest concern to Indians in- 
clude the prevention and control of alcoholism, the promotion of mental 
health and the control of middle-ear disease. We hope that the ravages of 
middle-ear disease—a particularly acute disease among Indians—can be 
brought under control within five years. 

These and other Indian health programs will be most effective if 
more Indians are involved in running them. Yet—almost unbelievably— 
we are presently able to identify in this country only 30 physicians and 
fewer than 400 nurses of Indian descent. To meet this situation, we will 
expand our efforts to train Indians for health careers. 


7. Helping Urban Indians 


Our new census will probably show that a larger proportion of 
America’s Indians are living off the reservation than ever before in our 
history. Some authorities even estimate that more Indians are living in 
cities and towns than are remaining on the reservation. Of those Ameri- 
can Indians who are now dwelling in urban areas, approximately three- 
fourths are living in poverty. 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs is organized to serve the 462,000 reser- 
vation Indians. The BIA’s responsibility does not extend to Indians who 
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have left the reservation, but this point is not always clearly understood. 
As a result of this misconception, Indian living in urban areas have often 
lost out on the opportunity to participate in other programs designed for 
disadvantaged groups. As a first step toward helping the urban Indians, 
I am instructmg appropriate officials to do all they can to ensure that this 
misunderstanding is corrected. 

But misunderstandings are not the most important problem confront- 
ing urban Indians. The biggest barrier faced by those Federal, State and 
local programs which are trying to serve urban Indians is the difficulty of 
locating and identifying them. Lost in the anonymity of the city, often 
cut off from family and friends, many urban Indians are slow to establish 
new community ties. Many drift from neighborhood to neighborhood; 
many shuttle back and forth between reservations and urban areas. 
Language and cultural differences compound these problems. As a result, 
Federal, State and local programs which are designed to help such per- 
sons often miss this most deprived and least understood segment of the 
urban poverty population. 

This Administration is already taking steps which will help remedy 
this situation. In a joint effort, the Office of Economic Opportunity and 
the Department of Health, Education and Welfare will expand support 
to a total of seven urban Indian centers in major cities which will act as 
links between existing Federal, State and local service programs and the 
urban Indians. The Departments of Labor, Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment and Commerce have pledged to cooperate with such experimental 
urban centers and the Bureau of Indian Affairs has expressed its willing- 
ness to contract with these centers for the performance of relocation 
services which assist reservation Indians in their transition to urban 
employment. 

These efforts represent an important beginning in recognizing and 
alleviating the severe problems faced by urban Indians. We hope to learn 
a great deal from these projects and to expand our efforts as rapidly as 


possible. I am directing the Office of Economic Opportunity to lead these 
efforts. 


8. Indian Trust Counsel Authority 


The United States Government acts as a legal trustee for the land 
and water rights of American Indians. These rights are often of critical 
economic importance to the Indian people; frequently they are also the 
subject of extensive legal dispute. In many of these legal confrontations, 
the Federal government is faced with an inherent conflict of interest. The 
Secretary of the Interior and the Attorney General must at the same time 
advance both the national interest in the use of land and water rights and 
the private interests of Indians in land which the government holds as 
trustee. 

Every trustee has a legal obligation to advance the interests of the 
beneficiaries of the trust without reservation and with the highest degree 
of diligence and skill. Under present conditions, it is often difficult for 
the Department of the Interior and the Department of Justice to fulfill 
this obligation. No self-respecting law firm would ever allow itself to rep- 
resent two opposing clients in one dispute; yet the Federal government 
has frequently found itself in precisely that position. There is considerable 
evidence that the Indians are the losers when such situations arise. More 
than that, the credibility of the Federal government is damaged whenever 
it appears that such a conflict of interest exists. 
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In order to correct this situation, I am calling on the Congress to 
establish an Indian Trust Counsel Authority to assure independent legal 
representation for the Indians’ natural resource rights. This Authority 
would be governed by a three-man board of directors, appointed by the 
President with the advice and consent of the Senate. At least two of the 
board members would be Indian. The chief legal officer of the Authority 
would be designated as the Indian Trust Counsel. 

The Indian Trust Counsel Authority would be independent of the 
Departments of the Interior and Justice and would be expressly em- 
powered to bring suit in the name of the United States in its trustee ca- 
pacity. The United States would waive its sovereign immunity from suit 
in connection with litigation involving the Authority. 


9. Assistant Secretary for Indian and Territorial Affairs 


To help guide the implementation of a new national policy concern- 
ing American Indians, I am recommending to the Congress the establish- 
ment of a new position in the Department of the Interior—Assistant Sec- 
retary for Indian and Territorial Affairs. At present, the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs reports to the Secretary of the Interior through the As- 
sistant Secretary for Public Land Management—an officer who has many 
responsibilities in the natural resources area which compete with his con- 
cern for Indians. A new Assistant Secretary for Indian and Territorial 
Affairs would have only one concern—the Indian and territorial peoples, 
their land, and their progress and well-being. Secretary Hickel and I both 
believe this new position represents an elevation of Indian affairs to their 
proper role within the Department of the Interior and we urge Congress 
to act favorably on this proposal. 


Continuing Programs 


Many of the new programs which are outlined in this message have 
grown out of this Administration’s experience with other Indian projects 
that have been initiated or expanded during the last 17 months. 

The Office of Economic Opportunity has been particularly active in 
the development of new and experimental efforts. OEO’s Fiscal Year 
1971 budget request for Indian-related activities is up 18 percent from 
1969 spending. In the last year alone—to mention just two examples— 
OEO doubled its funds for Indian economic development and tripled its 
expenditures for alcoholism and recovery programs. In areas such as 
housing and home improvement, health care, emergency food, legal serv- 
ices and education, OEO programs have been significantly expanded. 
As I said in my recent speech on the economy, I hope that the Congress 
will support this valuable work by appropriating the full amount re- 
quested for the Economic Opportunity Act. 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs has already begun to implement our 
policy of contracting with local Indians for the operation of government 
programs. As I have noted, the Salt River Tribe and the Zuni Tribe have 
taken over the bulk of Federal services; other projects ranging from job 
training centers to high school counseling programs have been contracted 
out to Indian groups on an individual basis in many areas of the country. 

Economic development has also been stepped up. Of 195 commercial 
and industrial enterprises which have been established in Indian areas 
with BIA assistance, 71 have come into operation within the last two 
years. These enterprises provide jobs for more than 6,000 Indians and 
are expected to employ substantially more when full capacity is reached. 
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A number of these businesses are now owned by Indians and many others 
are managed by them. To further increase individual Indian ownership, 
the BIA has this month initiated the Indian Business Development Fund 
which provides equity capital to Indians who go into business in reserva- 
tion areas. 

Since late 1967, the Economic Development Administration has ap- 
proved approximately $80 million in projects on Indian reservations, 
including nearly $60 million in public works projects. The impact of such 
activities can be tremendous; on the Gila River Reservation in Arizona, 
for example, economic development projects over the last three years 
have helped to lower the unemployment rate from 56 to 18 percent, in- 
crease the median family income by 150 percent and cut the welfare rate 
by 50 percent. 

There has been additional progress on many other fronts since Janu- 
ary of 1969. New “Indian Desks” have been created in each of the human 
resource departments of the Federal government to help coordinate 
and accelerate Indian programs. We have supported an increase in 
funding of $4 million for the Navajo Irrigation Project. Housing efforts 
have picked up substantially ; a new Indian Police Academy has been set 
up; Indian education efforts have been expanded—including an increase 
of $848,000 in scholarships for Indian college students and the establish- 
ment of the Navajo Community College, the first college in America 
planned, developed and operated by and for Indians. Altogether, obliga- 
tional authority for Indian programs run by the Federal Government 
has increased from a little over $598 million in Fiscal Year 1970 to almost 
$626 million in Fiscal Year 1971. 

Finally, I would mention the impact on the Indian population of the 
series of welfare reform proposals I have sent to the Congress. Because 
of the high rate of unemployment and underemployment among Indians, 
there is probably no other group in the country that would be helped as 
directly and as substantially by programs such as the new Family As- 
sistance Plan and the proposed Family Health Insurance Plan. It is 
estimated, for example, that more than half of all Indian families would 
be eligible for Family Assistance benefits and the enactment of this legis- 
lation is therefore of critical importance to the American Indian. 

This Administration has broken a good deal of new ground with 
respect to Indian problems in the last 17 months. We have learned many 
things and as a result we have been able to formulate a new approach to 
Indian affairs. Throughout this entire process, we have regularly con- 
sulted the opinions of the Indian people and their views have played a 
major role in the formulation of Federal policy. 

As we move ahead in this important work, it is essential that the 
Indian people continue to lead the way by participating in policy de- 
velopment to the greatest possible degree. In order to facilitate such par- 
ticipation, I am asking the Indian members of the National Council on 
Indian Opportunity to sponsor field hearings throughout the nation in 
order to establish a continuing dialogue between the Executive branch of 
government and the Indian population of our country. I have asked the 
Vice President to see that the first round of field hearings are completed 
before October. 


The recommendations of this Administration represent an historic 
step forward in Indian policy. We are proposing to break sharply with 
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past approaches to Indian problems. In place of a long series of piecemeal 

reforms, we suggest a new and coherent strategy. In place of policies 

which simply call for more spending, we suggest policies which call for 

wiser spending. In place of policies which oscillate between the deadly 
j extremes of forced termination and constant paternalism, we suggest a 
policy in which the Federal government and the Indian community play 
; complementary roles. 

But most importantly, we have turned from the question of whether 
the Federal government has a responsibility to Indians to the question of 
how that responsibility can best be fulfilled. We have concluded that the 
Indians will get better programs and that public monies will be more ef- 
fectively expended if the people who are most affected by these programs 
are responsible for operating them. 

The Indians of America need Federal assistance—this much has 
long been clear. What has not always been clear, however, is that the 
Federal government needs Indian energies and Indian leadership if its 

assistance is to be effective in improving the conditions of Indian life. It 
is a new and balanced relationship between the United States govern- 
ment and the first Americans that is at the heart of our approach to In- 
dian problems. And that is why we now approach these problems with 
new confidence that they will successfully be overcome. 





RicHarp Nixon 
The White House 


July 8, 1970 





Military Assistant to the Vice President by the Secretary 
of the Army, the Secretary of the Navy, the Secretary of 
the Air Force, or, when the Coast Guard is not operating 
as a service in the Navy, the Secretary of Transportation, 
to military personnel of their respective services. 

3. There is hereby established a Vice Presidential Serv- 
ice Badge, the design of which accompanies and is hereby 
made a part of this Order. The Vice Presidential Service 
Badge may be awarded, upon recommendation of the 
Military Assistant to the Vice President, by the Secretary 
of the Army, the Secretary of the Navy, the Secretary of 
the Air Force, or, when the Coast Guard is not operating 
as a service in the Navy, the Secretary of Transportation, 
have been assigned to duty in the Office of the Vice 
President. 

4. Upon award of the Vice Presidential Service Certifi- 
cate, the Vice Presidential Service Badge may be worn as 


Vice Presidential Service Certificate 
and Vice Presidential Service Badge 


Executive Order 11544. July 8, 1970 


ESTABLISHING THE VICE PRESIDENTIAL SERVICE CER- 
TIFICATE AND THE VICE PRESIDENTIAL SERVICE 
BADGE 


By virtue of the authority vested in me as President of 
the United States, and as Commander in Chief of the 
armed forces of the United States, it is ordered as 
follows: 

1. There is hereby established a Vice Presidential Serv- 
ice Certificate to be awarded in the name of the Vice 
President of the United States to members of the Army, 





Navy, Marine Corps, Air Force, and Coast Guard who 
have been assigned to duty in the Office of the Vice 
President for a period of at least one year subsequent to 
January 20, 1969. 

2. The Vice Presidential Service Certificate, the de- 
sign of which accompanies and is hereby made a part of 
this Order, may be awarded upon recommendation of the 


a part of the uniform of an individual both during and 
after his assignment to duty in the Office of the Vice 
President. 


5. Only one Vice Presidential Service Certificate will 
be awarded to an individual during an administration. 
Only one Vice Presidential Service Badge will be awarded 
to an individual. 
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6. The Vice Presidential Service Certificate and the 
Vice Presidential Service Badge established by this Order 
may be granted posthumously. 

RicHarp Nixon 
The White House 

July 8, 1970 

[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 5:02 pm., 
July 8, 1970] 


NOTE: The designs of the Vice Presidential Service Certificate and 
Vice Presidential Service Badge accompanying the Executive order 
will be published in the Federal Register of July 10, 1970. 


Defense Distinguished Service Medal 
Executive Order 11545. July 9, 1970 


ESTABLISHING THE DEFENSE DISTINGUISHED SERVICE 
MEDAL 


By virtue of the authority vested in me as President of 
the United States and as Commander in Chief of the 
Armed Forces of the United States, it is ordered as follows: 

Section 1. There is hereby established a Defense Dis- 
tinguished Service Medal, with accompanying ribbons 
and appurtenances, for award by the Secretary of Defense 
to a military officer who performed exceptionally meri- 
torious service in a duty of great responsibility with the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense, the Organization of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, a specified or unified command, a 
Defense agency, or such other joint activity as may be 
designated by the Secretary of Defense. 

Sec. 2. The Defense Distinguished Service Medal and 
appurtenances thereto shall be of appropriate design ap- 
proved by the Secretary of Defense and shall be awarded 
under such regulations as he shall prescribe. These regula- 
tions shall place the Defense Distinguished Service Medal 
in an order of precedence after the Medals of Honor and 
the Distinguished Service Crosses of the Armed Forces 
and before the Distinguished Service Medals of the Armed 
Forces. 

Sec. 3. No more than one Defense Distinguished Serv- 
ice Medal shall be awarded to any one person, but for each 
succeeding exceptionally meritorious period of service 
justifying such an award, a suitable device may be 
awarded to be worn with that Medal as prescribed by 
appropriate regulations of the Department of Defense. 

Sec. 4. The Defense Distinguished Service Medal or 
device may be awarded posthumously and, when so 
awarded, may be presented to such representative of the 
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deceased as may be deemed appropriate by the Secre. 
tary of Defense. 
Ricuarp Nixon 
The Wuire House 
July 9, 1970 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 3:08 pm, 7 


July 9, 1970] 


Defense Distinguished Service Medal 


Remarks of the President and Gen. Earle G. Wheeler | 


Upon Presentation of the Medal to the Retiring 
General. July 9, 1970 


Tue Present. Mr, Secretary, General Wheeler, Mrs. 
Wheeler, and distinguished guests: 

This is a ceremony that will only come once in terms 
of this White House because General Wheeler has served 
longer as Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff than any 
man in our history—6 years—probably longer than any 
man will serve in the future. 

He also will receive for the first time a new decoration, 
a new medal, the Defense Distinguished Service Medal, 
which will be presented to him, the first of its kind. 

After that, we will try to maintain the level and the 
distinction of the medal in terms of those to whom it is 
presented. 


In talking about General Wheeler, and I know that he 
has been through many ceremonies over the past few 
days and weeks, looking toward his retirement as Chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs, there is not much that I can add, 
except to say this: 

He is known as a soldier and he is proud of being 
known as a soldier. He is known among his colleagues at 
the Joint Chiefs as a great planner and strategist, and he 
is naturally proud of being so designated. 

I know him as a statesman. In the meetings of the 
National Security Council he is a man who can wear his 
military hat as he must always wear it in representing the 
views of the services, but who can also represent the views 
of the whole country in the best spirit of statesmanship; 
one who thinks deeply and very profoundly about na- 
tional and international issues. 

He has made an enormous contribution to the pro 
cedures and also to the thinking in the National Security 
Council, not only in Southeast Asia, but in the Mideast, 
our arms talks and the rest. 

I think as time goes on we will look back on the years 
that General Wheeler has served as Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs. They were difficult times, difficult in terms 
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of a very difficult war in which we were engaged. But I 
think we will also look back and recognize that these 
were the beginning of other times, other times in which 
the United States moved in various areas throughout the 
world toward using our strength toward building a sound 
structure for peace. 

For that reason, I am very happy today that so many 
of his colleagues in the Armed Services are here to honor 
him and so many Members of the Congress who have 
worked with him are here to honor him. 

Now, the Secretary of Defense will read the citation 
of the new medal which, for the first time, will be pre- 
sented to General Wheeler. 

[At this point, Secretary of Defense Melvin R. Laird read the 
citation, the text of which follows:] 

The President of the United States has awarded the 
Defense Distinguished Service Medal to 


GENERAL EarLeE G. WHEELER 
Unitep STATES ARMY 


for extraordinary meritorious service for the Armed 
Forces of the United States. 

On behalf of the Armed Forces and the Government 
of the United States, General Earle Gilmore Wheeler is 
awarded the first Defense Distinguished Service Medal 
for exceptionally meritorious and dedicated service to 
his country as Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
from 3 July 1964 through 2 July 1970. 

General Wheeler assumed the Chairmanship at a criti- 
cal point in our nation’s history and served for six years 
as his country’s senior military officer. During these years, 
he carried the heavy responsibility of providing military 
advice to the President, the Secretary of Defense, and the 
National Security Council. This advice invariably has 
been both wise and clear. His judicious understanding 
of the complex problems of national security has provided 
the basis for the strongest confidence placed in him by 
his nation. 


In addition, the quality of his professional consulta- 
tion with government and military leaders of other nations 
has promoted credence in as well as respect for the interest 
of the United States in the security of our Allies. 


General Wheeler’s disciplined judgment and breadth 
of vision were key factors in assuring the wisdom of the 
military counsel of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. His admin- 
istration of the Chairman’s responsibilities, including the 
operation of the Organization of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, was particularly noteworthy. During his tenure, 
the voice of each Service was clearly heard in the forum 
of the Joint Chiefs, with the assurance that all viewpoints 
were fully considered. Under his leadership, the role of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff was expanded to make that body’s 
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considered advice more readily available in the develop- 
ment of military programs for the future. 

As Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff, General Wheeler 
provided military advice to two Presidents of the United 
States and three Secretaries of Defense. He agreed to 
serve unprecedented additional terms as Chairman at the 
personal request of two Presidents. These Presidential ini- 
tiatives are themselves the soundest measures of his lead- 
ership, the wisdom of his counsel, and the great value 
placed on his services. 

Throughout his long and distinguished career, cul- 
minating with duty as Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
General Wheeler has devoted his efforts to maintaining 
and improving the security and well-being of his coun- 
try. He has given unstintingly of himself. This distin- 
guished soldier has truly earned his place in the front rank 
of those American patriots who have guided the des- 
tinies of the United States of America. 

THE Preswent: I am sure we would all like to hear a 
response from General Wheeler on this very special oc- 
casion. 

GENERAL WHEELER. Mr. President, Secretary Laird, 
Members of the Congress, Joint Chiefs of Staff, distin- 
guished guests: 

Mr. President, I wish to thank you for this unprece- 
dented honor of receiving from your hands the first De- 
fense Distinguished Service Medal. 

I wish to thank Secretary Laird, also, because I know 
that he played a major part in having this award made. 

Last week Secretary Laird, and this morning you, Mr. 
President, have said some very kind things about my serv- 
ices. I wish you to know that I consider it a high honor 
and a great privilege to have the opportunity to serve the 
President and the Secretary of Defense in dealing with 
the national security affairs of this country. 

Therefore, sir, I would like to thank you for the oppor- 
tunity which you gave me to serve just a little longer in 
this most important position. 

Finally, I wish you to know, Mr. President, that in the 
years that I have been Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff I have been associated with civilian officials, mili- 
tary officials, in the Executive Branch, Members of the 
Congress, who, in my judgment, are outstanding patriots, 
men who are as dedicated to the security of this country 
as any group could possibly be. I know that I am going 
to miss the daily association that I have had in the past. 

Finally, I would like to thank every one who came out 
here this morning for this ceremony for being with Betty 
and me on what is a momentous occasion in the life of 
the Wheelers. 


Thank you, Mr. President. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 10:10 a.m. in the Rose Garden at 
the White House. 











ENVIRONMENTAL PROTECTION AGENCY 
AND NATIONAL OCEANIC AND ATMOS- 
PHERIC ADMINISTRATION 


The President’s Message to the Congress Upon Transmitting Reorganization 
Plans To Establish the Two Agencies. July 9, 1970 


To the Congress of the United States: 

As concern with the condition of our physical environment has 
intensified, it has become increasingly clear that we need to know more 
about the total environment—land, water and air. It also has become 
increasingly clear that only by reorganizing our Federal efforts can we 
develop that knowledge, and effectively ensure the protection, develop- 
ment and enhancement of the total environment itself. 

The Government’s environmentally-related activities have grown 
up piecemeal over the years. The time has come to organize them ration- 
ally and systematically. As a major step in this direction, I am transmit- 
ting today two reorganization plans: one to establish an Environmental 
Protection Agency, and one to establish, within the Department of Com- 
merce, a National Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration. 


ENVIRONMENTAL PROTECTION AGENCY (EPA) 


Our national government today is not structured to make a coordi- 
nated attack on the pollutants which debase the air we breathe, the water 
we drink, and the land that grows our food. Indeed, the present govern- 
mental structure for dealing with environmental pollution often defies 
effective and concerted action. 

Despite its complexity, for pollution control purposes the environ- 
ment must be perceived as a single, interrelated system. Present assign- 
ments of departmental responsibilities do not reflect this interrelatedness. 

Many agency missions, for example, are designed primarily along 
media lines—air, water, and land. Yet the sources of air, water, and land 
pollution are interrelated and often interchangeable. A single source may 
pollute the air with smoke and chemicals, the land with solid wastes, 
and a river or lake with chemical and other wastes. Control of the air 
pollution may produce more solid wastes, which then pollute the land 
or water. Control of the water-polluting effluent may convert it into 
solid wastes, which must be disposed of on land. 

Similarly, some pollutants—chemicals, radiation, pesticides—ap- 
pear in all media. Successful control of them at present requires the 
coordinated efforts of a variety of separate agencies and departments. 
The results are not always successful. 

A far more effective approach to pollution control would: 

—Identify pollutants. ; 

—Trace them through the entire ecological chain, observing and 

recording changes in form as they occur. 

—Determine the total exposure of man and his environment. 

—Examine interactions among forms of pollution. 

—lIdentify where in the ecological chain interdiction would be most 

appropriate. 

In organizational terms, this requires pulling together into one 
agency a variety of research, monitoring, standard-setting and enforce- 
ment activities now scattered through several departments and agencies. 
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It also requires that the new agency include sufficient support elements— 
in research and in aids to State and local anti-pollution programs, for 
example—to give it the needed strength and potential for carrying out 
its mission. The new agency would also, of course, draw upon the results 
of research conducted by other agencies. 


Components of the EPA 


Under the terms of Reorganization Plan No. 3, the following would 
be moved to the new Environmental Protection Agency: 


—The functions carried out by the Federal Water Quality Admin- 
istration (from the Department of the Interior). 

—Functions with respect to pesticides studies now vested in the 
Department of the Interior. 

—The functions carried out by the National Air Pollution Con- 
trol Administration (from the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare). 

—The functions carried out by the Bureau of Solid Waste Man- 
agement and the Bureau of Water Hygiene, and portions of the 
functions carried out by the Bureau of Radiological Health of 
the Environmental Control Administration (from the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare). 

—Certain functions with respect to pesticides carried out by the 
Food and Drug Administration (from the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare). 

—Authority to perform studies relating to ecological systems now 
vested in the Council on Environmental Quality. 

—Certain functions respecting radiation criteria and standards now 
vested in the Atomic Energy Commission and the Federal Radia- 
tion Council. 

—Functicns respecting pesticides registration and related activities 
now carried out by the Agricultural Research Service (from the 
Department of Agriculture). 

With its broad mandate, EPA would also develop competence in 
areas of environmental protection that have not previously been given 
enough attention, such, for example, as the problem of noise, and it 
would provide an organization to which new programs in these areas 
could be added. 

In brief, these are the principal functions to be transferred: 


Federal Water Quality Administration. Charged with the control 
of pollutants which impair water quality, it is broadly concerned with the 
impact of degraded water quality. It performs a wide variety of functions, 
including research, standard-setting and enforcement, and provides con- 
struction grants and technical assistance. 


Certain pesticides research authority from the Department of the 
Interior. Authority for research on the effects of pesticides on fish and 
wildlife would be provided to the EPA through transfer of the specialized 
research authority of the pesticides act enacted in 1958. Interior would 
retain its responsibility to do research on all factors affecting fish and 
wildlife. Under this provision, only one laboratory would be transferred 
to the EPA—the Gulf Breeze Biological Laboratory of the Bureau of 
Commercial Fisheries. The EPA would work closely with the fish and 
wildlife laboratories remaining with the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and 
Wildlife. 
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National Air Pollution Control Administration. As the principal 
Federal agency concerned with air pollution, it conducts research on 
the effects of air pollution, operates a monitoring network, and promul- 
gates criteria which serve as the basis for setting air quality standards. 
Its regulatory functions are similar to those of the Federal Water Quality 
Administration. NAPCA is responsible for administering the Clean Air 
Act, which involves designating air quality regions, approving State 
standards, and providing financial and technical assistance to State Con- 
trol agencies to enable them to comply with the Act’s provisions. It also 
sets and enforces Federal automotive emission standards. 

Elements of the Environmental Control Administration. ECA is the 
focal point within HEW for evaluation and control of a broad range of 
environmental health problems, including water quality, solid wastes, and 
radiation. Programs in the ECA involve research, development of cri- 
teria and standards, and the administration of planning and demonstra- 
tion grants. From the ECA, the activities of the Bureaus of Water Hygiene 
and Solid Waste Management and portions of the activities of the Bureau 
of Radiological Health would be transferred. Other functions of the ECA 
including those related to the regulation of radiation from consumer prod- 
ucts and occupational safety and health would remain in HEW. 

Pesticides research and standard-setting programs of the Food and 
Drug Administration. FDA’s pesticides program consists of setting and 
enforcing standards which limit pesticide residues in food. EPA would 
have the authority to set pesticide standards and to monitor compliance 
with them, as well as to conduct related research. However, as an integral 
part of its food protection activities, FDA would retain its authority to re- 
move from the market food with excess pesticide residues. 

General ecological research from the Council on Environmental 
Quality. This authority to perform studies and research relating to ecologi- 
cal systems would be in addition to EPA’s other specific research authori- 
ties, and it would help EPA to measure the impact of pollutants. The 
Council on Environmental Quality would retain its authority to conduct 
studies and research relating to environmental quality. 

Environmental radiation standards programs. The Atomic Energy 
Commission is now responsible for establishing environmental radiation 
standards and emission limits for radioactivity. Those standards have been 
based largely on broad guidelines recommended by the Federal Radiation 
Council. The Atomic Energy Commission’s authority to set standards for 
the protection of the general environment from radioactive material 
would be transferred to the Environmental Protection Agency. The func- 
tions of the Federal Radiation Council would also be transferred. AEC 
would retain responsibility for the implementation and enforcement of 
radiation standards through its licensing authority. 

Pesticides registration program of the Agricultural Research Service. 
The Department of Agriculture is currently responsible for several dis- 
tinct functions related to pesticides use. It conducts research on the effi- 
cacy of various pesticides as related to other pest control methods and 
on the effects of pesticides on non-target plants, livestock, and poultry. It 
registers pesticides, monitors their persistence and carries out an educa- 
tional program on pesticide use through the extension service. It conducts 
extensive pest control programs which utilize pesticides. 

By transferring the Department of Agriculture’s pesticides registra- 
tion and monitoring function to the EPA and merging it with the pesti- 
cides programs being transferred from HEW and Interior, the new 
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agency would be given a broad capability for control over the introduc- 
tion of pesticides into the environment. 

The Department of Agriculture would continue to conduct research 
on the effectiveness of pesticides. The Department would furnish this in- 
formation to the EPA, which would have the responsibility for actually 
licensing pesticides for use after considering environmental and health ef- 


fects. Thus the new agency would be able to make use of the expertise of 
the Department. 


Advantages of Reorganization 


This reorganization would permit response to environmental prob- 
lems in a manner beyond the previous capability of our pollution con- 
trol programs. The EPA would have the capacity to do research on 
important pollutants irrespective of the media in which they appear, and 
on the impact of these pollutants on the total environment. Both by it- 
self and together with other agencies, the EPA would monitor the con- 
dition of the environment—biological as well as physical. With these 
data, the EPA would be able to establish quantitative “environmental 
baselines”—critical if we are to measure adequately the success or failure 
of our pollution abatement efforts. 


As no disjointed array of separate programs can, the EPA would 
be able—in concert with the States—to set and enforce standards for 
air and water quality and for individual pollutants. This consolidation 
of pollution control authorities would help assure that we do not create 
new environmental problems in the process of controlling existing ones. 
Industries seeking to minimize the adverse impact of their activities 
on the environment would be assured of consistent standards covering 
the full range of their waste disposal problems. As the States develop 
and expand their own pollution control programs, they would be able 
to look to one agency to support their efforts with financial and techni- 
cal assistance and training. 

In proposing that the Environmental Protection Agency be set up 
as a separate new agency, I am making an exception to one of my own 
principles: that, as a matter of effective and orderly administration, 
additional new independent agencies normally should not be created. 
In this case, however, the arguments against placing environmental pro- 
tection activities under the jurisdiction of one or another of the existing 
departments and agencies are compelling. 

In the first place, almost every part of government is concerned 
with the environment in some way, and affects it in some way. Yet 
each department also has its own primary mission—such as resource 
development, transportation, health, defense, urban growth or agricul- 
ture—which necessarily affects its own view of environmental questions. 

In the second place, if the critical standard-setting functions were 
centralized within any one existing department, it would require that 
department constantly to make decisions affecting other departments— 
in which, whether fairly or unfairly, its own objectivity as an impartial 
arbiter could be called into question. 

Because environmental protection cuts across so many jurisdictions, 
and because arresting environmental deterioration is of great importance 
to the quality of life in our country and the world, I believe that in this 
case a strong, independent agency is needed. That agency would, of 
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course, work closely with and draw upon the expertise and assistance of 
other agencies having experience in the environmental area. 


Roles and Functions of EPA 


The principal roles and functions of the EPA would include: 

—The establishment and enforcement of environmental protection 
standards consistent with national environmental goals. 

—The conduct of research on the adverse effects of pollution and 
on methods and equipment for controlling it, the gathering of 
information on pollution, and the use of this information in 
strengthening environmental protection programs and recom- 
mending policy changes. 

—Assisting others, through grants, technical assistance and other 
means in arresting pollution of the environment. 

—Assisting the Council on Environmental Quality in developing 
and recommending to the President new policies for the pro- 
tection of the environment. 

One natural question concerns the relationship between the EPA 
and the Council on Environmental Quality, recently established by Act 
of Congress. 

It is my intention and expectation that the two will work in close 
harmony, reinforcing each other’s mission. Essentially, the Council is a 
top-level advisory group (which might be compared with the Council 
of Economic Advisers), while the EPA would be an operating, “line” 
organization. The Council will continue to be a part of the Executive 
Office of the President and will perform its overall coordinating and 
advisory roles with respect to all Federal programs related to environ- 
mental quality. 

The Council, then, is concerned with all aspects of environmental 
quality—wildlife preservation, parklands, land use, and population 
growth, as well as pollution. The EPA would be charged with protecting 
the environment by abating pollution. In short, the Council focuses on 
what our broad policies in the environmental field should be; the EPA 
would focus on setting and enforcing pollution control standards. The two 
are not competing, but complementary—and taken together, they should 
give us, for the first time, the means to mount an effectively coordinated 
campaign against environmental degradation in all of its many forms. 


NATIONAL OCEANIC AND ATMOSPHERIC ADMINISTRATION 


The oceans and the atmosphere are interacting parts of the total en- 
vironmental system upon which we depend not only for the quality of 
our lives, but for life itself. 

We face immediate and compelling needs for better protection of life 
and property from natural hazards, and for a better understanding of 
the total environment—an understanding which will enable us more ef- 
fectively to monitor and predict its actions, and ultimately, perhaps to ex- 
ercise some degree of control over them. 

We also face a compelling need for exploration and development 
leading to the intelligent use of our marine resources. The global oceans, 
which constitute nearly three-fourths of the surface of our planet, are 
today the least-understood, the least-developed, and the least-protected 
part of our earth. Food from the oceans will increasingly be a key element 
in the world’s fight against hunger. The mineral resources of the ocean 
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beds and of the oceans themselves, are being increasingly tapped to meet 
the growing world demand. We must understand the nature of these re- 
sources, and assure their development without either contaminating the 
marine environment or upsetting its balance. 

Establishment of the National Oceanic and Atmospheric Admin- 
istration—NOAA—within the Department of Commerce would enable 
us to approach these tasks in a coordinated way. By employing a unified 
approach to the problems of the oceans and atmosphere, we can increase 
our knowledge and expand our opportunities not only in those areas, but 
in the third major component of our environment, the solid earth, as 
well. 

Scattered through various Federal departments and agencies, we al- 
ready have the scientific, technological and administrative resources 
to make an effective, unified approach possible. What we need is to bring 
them together. Establishment of NOAA would do so. 

By far the largest of the components being merged would be the 
Commerce Department’s Environmental Science Services Administration 
(ESSA), with some 10,000 employees (70 percent of NOAA’s total per- 
sonnel strength) and estimated Fiscal 1970 expenditures of almost $200 
million. Placing NOAA within the Department of Commerce therefore 
entails the least dislocation, while also placing it within a Department 
which has traditionally been a center for service activities in the scientific 
and technological area. 


Components of NOAA 


Under terms of Reorganization Plan No. 4, the programs of the 
following organizations would be moved into NOAA: 
—The Environmental Science Services Administration (from 
within the Department of Commerce). 
—Elements of the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries (from the 
Department of the Interior). 
—The marine sport fish program of the Bureau of Sport Fisheries 
and Wildlife (from the Department of the Interior). 
—The Marine Minerals Technology Center of the Bureau of Mines 
(from the Department of the Interior) . 
—The Office of Sea Grant Programs (from the National Science 
Foundation). 
—Elements of the United States Lake Survey (from the Depart- 
ment of the Army). 
In addition, by executive action, the programs of the following 
organizations would be transferred to NOAA: 
—The National Oceanographic Data Center (from the Department 
of the Navy). 
—The National Oceanographic Instrumentation Center (from the 
Department of the Navy). 
—The National Data Buoy Project (from the Department of 
Transportation ) . 
In brief, these are the principal functions of the programs and 
agencies to be combined: 
The Environmental Science Services Administration (ESSA) com- 
prises the following components: 
—The Weather Bureau (weather, marine, river and flood fore- 
casting and warning). 
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—The Coast and Geodetic Survey (earth and marine description, 

mapping and charting). 

—The Environmental Data Service (storage and retrieval of envi- 

ronmental data). 

—The National Environmental Satellite Center (observation of 

the global environment from earth-orbiting satellites). 

—The ESSA Research Laboratories (research on physical environ- 

mental problems). 

ESSA’s activities include observing and predicting the state of the 
oceans, the state of the lower and upper atmosphere, and the size and 
shape of the earth. It maintains the nation’s warning systems for such 
natural hazards as hurricanes, tornadoes, floods, earthquakes and seismic 
sea waves. It provides information for national defense, agriculture, 
transportation and industry. 

ESSA monitors atmospheric, oceanic and geophysical phenomena 
on a global basis, through an unparalleled complex of air, ocean, earth 
and space facilities. It also prepares aeronautical and marine maps and 
charts. 

Bureau of Commercial Fisheries and marine sport fish activities. 
Those fishery activities of the Department of the Interior’s U.S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service which are ocean related and those which are di- 
rected toward commercial fishing would be transferred. The Fish and 
Wildlife Service’s Bureau of Commercial Fisheries has the dual function 
of strengthening the fishing industry and promoting conservation of 
fishery stocks. It conducts research on important marine species and on 
fundamental oceanography, and operates a fleet of oceanographic vessels 
and a number of laboratories. Most of its activities would be transferred. 
From the Fish and Wildlife Service’s Bureau of Sport Fisheries and 
Wildlife, the marine sport fishing program would be transferred. This 
involves five supporting laboratories and three ships engaged in activities 
to enhance marine sport fishing opportunities. 

The Marine Minerals Technology Center is concerned with the 
development of marine mining technology. 

O ffice of Sea Grant Programs. The Sea Grant Program was author- 
ized in 1966 to permit the Federal Government to assist the academic 
and industrial communities in developing marine resources and tech- 
nology. It aims at strengthening education and training of marine spe- 
cialists, supporting applied research in the recovery and use of marine 
resources, and developing extension and advisory services. The Office 
carries out these objectives by making grants to selected academic 
institutions. 

The U.S. Lake Survey has two primary missions. It prepares and 
publishes navigation charts of the Great Lakes and tributary waters and 
conducts research on a variety of hydraulic and hydrologic phenomena 
of the Great Lakes’ waters. Its activities are very similar to those con- 
ducted along the Atlantic and Pacific coasts by ESSA’s Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey. 

The National Oceanographic Data Center is responsible for the 
collection and dissemination of oceanographic data accumulated by all 
Federal agencies. 

The National Oceanographic Instrumentation Center provides a 


central Federal service for the calibration and testing of oceanographic 
instruments. 
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The National Data Buoy Development Project was established to 


determine the feasibility of deploying a system of automatic ocean buoys 
to obtain oceanic and atmospheric data. 


Role of NOAA 


Drawing these activities together into a single agency would make 
possible a balanced Federal program to improve our understanding of 
the resources of the sea, and permit their development and use while 
guarding against the sort of thoughtless exploitation that in the past 
laid waste to so many of our precious natural assets. It would make 
possible a consolidated program for achieving a more comprehensive 
understanding of oceanic and atmospheric phenomena, which so greatly 
affect our lives and activities. It would facilitate the cooperation between 
public and private interests that can best serve the interests of all. 

I expect that NOAA would exercise leadership in developing a 
national oceanic and atmospheric program of research and development. 
It would coordinate its own scientific and technical resources with the 
technical and operational capabilities of other government agencies and 
private institutions. As important, NOAA would continue to provide those 
services to other agencies of government, industry and private individuals 
which have become essential to the efficient operation of our transporta- 
tion systems, our agriculture and our national security. I expect it to main- 
tain continuing and close liaison with the new Environmental Protection 
Agency and the Council on Environmental Quality as part of an effort to 
ensure that environmental questions are dealt with in their totality and 
that they benefit from the full range of the government’s technical and 
human resources. 

Authorities who have studied this matter, including the Commission 
on Marine Science, Engineering and Resources, strongly recommended 
the creation of a National Advisory Committee for the Oceans. I agree. 
Consequently, I will request, upon approval of the plan, that the Secre- 
tary of Commerce establish a National Advisory Committee for the 
Oceans and the Atmosphere to advise him on the progress of govern- 
mental and private programs in achieving the nation’s oceanic and 
atmospheric objectives. 


An On-Goinc Process 


The reorganizations which I am here proposing afford both the 
Congress and the Executive Branch an opportunity to re-evaluate the 
adequacy of existing program authorities involved in these consolidations. 
As these two new organizations come into being, we may well find that 
supplementary legislation to perfect their authorities will be necessary. 
I look forward to working with the Congress in this task. 

In formulating these reorganization plans, I have been greatly aided 
by the work of the President’s Advisory Council on Executive Organiza- 
tion (the Ash Council) , the Commission on Marine Science, Engineering 
and Resources (the Stratton Commission, appointed by President John- 
son), my special task force on oceanography headed by Dr. James Wake- 
lin, and by the information developed during both House and Senate 
hearings on proposed NOAA legislation. 


Many of those who have advised me have proposed additional 
reorganizations, and it may well be that in the future I shall recommend 
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further changes. For the present, however, I think the two reorganiza- 
tions transmitted today represent a sound and significant beginning. I 
also think that in practical terms, in this sensitive and rapidly developing 
area, it is better to proceed a step at a time—and thus to be sure that 
we are not caught up in a form of organizational indigestion from trying 
to rearrange too much at once. As we see how these changes work out, we 
will gain a better understanding of what further changes—in addition 
to these—might be desirable. 

Ultimately, our objective should be to insure that the nation’s 
environmental and resource protection activities are so organized as to 
maximize both the effective coordination of all and the effective func- 
tioning of each. 

The Congress, the Administration and the public all share a pro- 
found commitment to the rescue of our natural environment, and the 
preservation of the Earth as a place both habitable by and hospitable to 
man. With its acceptance of these reorganization plans, the Congress will 





help us fulfill that commitment. 


The White House 
July 9, 1970 


RicHArRD NIxon 


NOTE: For Reorganization Plans 3 and 4, see the following two items. 


The White House also released the following fact sheet on the two reorganiza- 


tion plans: 
Fact SHEET 


The President is submitting to the Congress today Reorganiza- 
tion Plans Nos. 3 and 4 of 1970, establishing the Environmental 
Protection Agency (EPA) as a new, independent agency within 
the Executive Branch, and the National Oceanic and Atmospheric 
Administration (NOAA) in the Department of Commerce. 


ENVIRONMENTAL PROTECTION AGENCY 


The EPA brings together in a single organization the major 
Federal pollution control programs now existing in four separate 
agencies and one interagency council. The creation of the EPA 
fulfills the President’s pledge of February 10, 1970, to recommend 
improved administrative machinery to meet the current pollution 
crisis. 

The mission of the EPA will be to organize the fight against 
environmental pollution on an integrated basis which acknowledges 
the critical relationships between pollutants, forms of pollution, 
and control techniques. Under the present organization, pollution 
control activities are conducted by many departments and agencies. 
Each is typically concerned with a single pollutant or source (radia- 
tion, pesticides), a single environmental medium (air, water, food), 
or a limited aspect of the total problem (health or economic ef- 
fects, aesthetics). This fragmentation of effort has resulted in con- 
fusion and overlap, some delay in the recognition of new problems, 
and the continuance of inefficient management techniques. It has 
effectively inhibited any comprehensive examination of the total 
effects of pollutants by man, plants, animals, and ecological systems. 

The creation of EPA will have the following advantages: 

—lIt will upgrade the effectiveness of the Federal Government’s 
major pollution control programs. 

—It will provide a central focus for an evaluation of all pollu- 
tion-related activities of the Federal Government. 

—It will serve to upgrade the importance of environmental con- 
siderations and pollution programs within the Federal Govern- 
ment, and over a period of time tend to have a similar effect 
on program priorities within state and local governments. 

—lIt will clarify industry responsibility by providing consistent 
standards and a single enforcement agency. 

—State and local pollution control agencies will be able to look 
to one Federal agency for all their financial support and tech- 
nical assistance. 


—It will insulate pollution abatement standard-setting from the 
promotional interests of other departments. 
The EPA will have an estimated F.Y. 1971 budget of $1.4 billion 
and 5650 personnel, and consist of the following: 
—The Federal Water Quality Administration (FWQA), now in 
the Department of the Interior; 
—the National Air Pollution Control Administration (NAPCA), 
now in the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare; 
—parts of the Environmental Control Administration (Bureaus 
of Solid Waste Management, Water Hygiene and a portion of 
the Bureau of Radiological Health), also from HEW; 

—the pesticides research and standard-setting program of the 
Food and Drug Administration, HEW ; 

—the pesticides registration authority of the Department of 
Agriculture; 

—authority to perform general ecological research, from the 
Council on Environmental Quality (CEQ) ; 

—certain pesticide research authorities of the Department of 
Interior; 

—the environmental radiation protection standard-setting func- 
tion of the Atomic Energy Commission ; 

—the functions of the Federal Radiation Council (FRC). 


NATIONAL OCEANIC AND ATMOSPHERIC ADMINISTRATION 


NOAA brings together in a single administration the major Fed- 
eral programs dealing with the seas and atmosphere. These programs 
presently exist in four departments and one agency. The creation 
of NOAA will improve the overall management of programs deal- 
ing with the three-fourths of the earth covered by the oceans. 

The mission of NOAA is to organize a unified approach to the 
problems of the ocean and the atmosphere and to create a center of 
strength within the civilian sector of the Federal Government for 
this purpose. Although each of the units which will comprise NOAA 
presently carries out oceanic functions according to its particular 
mission, the lack of overall planning and systems approach has re- 
sulted in an impetus towards oceanic affairs which has been much 
less than it should be. 

The NOAA will have an estimated 1971 budget of about $270 
million and over 12,000 personnel and will consist of the following: 

—The Environmental Science Services Administration, already a 

part of the Department of Commerce; 
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—most of the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, now in the De- 

partment of the Interior; 

—the Marine Minerals Technology Program of the Bureau of 

Mines in the Department of the Interior; 

—the marine sports fishing program of the Bureau of Sports 
Fisheries and Wildlife in the Department of the Interior; 
—the Office of Sea Grant Programs of the National Science 

Foundation ; 

—elements of the United States Lake Survey of the Department 

of the Army. 

Upon the establishment of NOAA, the following programs will 
be transferred to it by executive action. (No legislative authority 
is required to effect these transfers) : 

—The National Oceanographic Data and Instrumentation Cen- 

ters of the Department of the Navy; 

—the National Data Buoy Program of the Department of Trans- 

portation. 

The President will request, upon approval of the plan, that the 
Secretary of Commerce establish a National Advisory Committee for 
the Oceans and Atmosphere to advise him on the progress of govern- 
mental and private programs in achieving the nation’s oceanic and 
atmospheric objectives. 


Environmental Protection Agency 


The President’s Message to the Congress Trans- 
mitting Reorganization Plan 3 of 1970. 
July 9, 1970 


To the Congress of the United States: 


I transmit herewith Reorganization Plan No. 3 of 1970, 
prepared in accordance with chapter 9 of title 5 of the 
United States Code and providing for an Environmental 
Protection Agency. My reasons for transmitting this plan 
are stated in a more extended accompanying message. 

After investigation, I have found and hereby declare 
that each reorganization included in Reorganization Plan 
No. 3 of 1970 is necessary to accomplish one or more of 
the purposes set forth in section 901(a) of title 5 of the 
United States Code. In particular, the plan is responsive 
to section 901(a)(1), “to promote the better execution 
of the laws, the more effective management of the execu- 
tive branch and of its agencies and functions, and the 
expeditious administration of the public business;” and 
section 901(a)(3), “to increase the efficiency of the 
operations of the Government to the fullest extent 
practicable.” 

The reorganizations provided for in the plan make nec- 
essary the appointment and compensation of new officers 
as specified in section 1 of the plan. The rates of compen- 
sation fixed for these officers are comparable to those fixed 
for other officers in the executive branch who have simi- 
lar responsibilities. 

Section 907 of title 5 of the United States Code will op- 
erate to preserve administrative proceedings, including 
any public hearing proceedings, related to the transferred 
functions, which are pending immediately prior to the tak- 
ing effect of the reorganization plan. 

The reorganization plan should result in the more effi- 
cient operation of the Government. It is not practical, 
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however, to itemize or aggregate the exact expenditure 
reductions which will result from this action. 


RicuHarp Nixon 
The White House, 


July 9, 1970 


REORGANIZATION PLAN No. 3 oF 1970 


Prepared by the President and transmitted to the Senate and the 
House of Representatives in Congress assembled, July 9, 1970, 
pursuant to the provisions of chapter 9 of title 5 of the United 
States Code. 


ENVIKONMENTAL PROTECTION AGENCY 


Section 1. Establishment of Agency. (a) There is 
hereby established the Environmental Protection Agency, 
hereinafter referred to as the “Agency.” 


(b) There shall be at the head of the Agency the 
Administrator of the Environmental Protection Agency, 
hereinafter referred to as the “Administrator.” The Ad- 
ministrator shall be appointed by the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, and shall be 
compensated at the rate now or hereafter provided for 
Level II of the Executive Schedule Pay Rates (5 U.S.C. 
5313). 


(c) There shall be in the Agency a Deputy Admin- 
istrator of the Environmental Protection Agency who 
shall be appointed by the President, by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate, and shall be compen- 
sated at the rate now or hereafter provided for Level III 
of the Executive Schedule Pay Rates (5 U.S.C. 5314). 
The Deputy Administrator shall perform such functions 
as the Administrator shall from time to time assign or del- 
egate, and shall act as Administrator during the absence 
or disability of the Administrator or in the event of a 
vacancy in the office of Administrator. 


(d) There shall be in the Agency not to exceed five 
Assistant Administrators of the Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency who shall be appointed by the President, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, and 
shall be compensated at the rate now or hereafter pro- 
vided for Level IV of the Executive Schedule Pay Rates 
(5 U.S.C. 5315). Each Assistant Administrator shall per- 
form such functions as the Administrator shall from time 
to time assign or delegate. 

Sec. 2. Transfers to Environmental Protection 
Agency. (a) There are hereby transferred to the 
Administrator: 


(1) All functions vested by law in the Secretary of 
the Interior and the Department of the Interior which 
are administered through the Federal Water Quality Ad- 
ministration, all functions which were transferred to 
the Secretary of the Interior by Reorganization Plan 
No. 2 of 1966 (80 Stat. 1608), and all functions vested 
in the Secretary of the Interior or the Department of the 
Interior by the Federal Water Pollution Control Act or 
by provisions of law amendatory or supplementary there- 
of. 
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(2) (i) The functions vested in the Secretary of the 
Interior by the Act of August 1, 1958, 72 Stat. 479, 16 
U.S.C. 742d-—1 (being an Act relating to studies on the 
effects of insecticides, herbicides, fungicides, and pesticides 
upon the fish and wildlife resources of the United States), 
and (ii) the functions vested by law in the Secretary of 
the Interior and the Department of the Interior which 
are administered by the Gulf Breeze Biological Laboratory 
of the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries at Gulf Breeze, 
Florida. 


(3) The functions vested by law in the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare or in the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare which are adminis- 
tered through the Environmental Health Service, includ- 
ing the functions exercised by the following components 
thereof : 


(i) The National Air Pollution Control Administration, 
(ii) The Environmental Control Administration : 

(A) Bureau of Solid Waste Management, 

(B) Bureau of Water Hygiene, 

(C) Bureau of Radiological Health, 
except that functions carried out by the following com- 
ponents of the Environmental Control Administration of 
the Environmental Health Service are not transferred: (i) 
Bureau of Community Environmental Management, (ii) 
Bureau of Occupational Safety and Health, and (iii) Bu- 
reau of Radiological Health, insofar as the functions car- 
ried out by the latter Bureau pertain to (A) regulation of 
radiation from consumer products, including electronic 
product radiation, (B) radiation as used in the healing 
arts, (C) occupational exposures to radiation, and (D) 
research, technical assistance, and training related to 
clauses (A), (B),and (C). 

(4) The functions vested in the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare of establishing tolerances for pes- 
ticide chemicals under the Federal Food, Drug, and Cos- 
metic Act, as amended, 21 U.S.C. 346, 346a, and 348, 
together with authority, in connection with the functions 
transferred, (i) to monitor compliance with the tolerances 
and the effectiveness of surveillance and enforcement, and 
(ii) to provide technical assistance to the States and con- 
duct research under the Federal Food, Drug, and Cos- 
metic Act, as amended and the Public Health Service Act, 
as amended. 

(5) So much of the functions of the Council on En- 
vironmental Quality under section 204 (5) of the National 
Environmental Policy Act of 1969 (Public Law 91-190, 
approved January 1, 1970, 83 Stat. 855), as pertains to 
ecological systems. 

(6) The functions of the Atomic Energy Commission 
under the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended, ad- 
ministered through its Division of Radiation Protection 
Standards, to the extent that such functions of the Com- 
mission consist of establishing generally applicable envi- 
ronmental standards for the protection of the general 
environment from radioactive material. As used herein, 
standards mean limits on radiation exposures or levels, or 
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concentrations or quantities of radioactive material, in the 
general environment outside the boundaries of locations 
under the control of persons possessing or using radioactive 
material. 

(7) All functions of the Federal Radiation Council 
(42 U.S.C. 2021 (h) ). 

(8) (i) The functions of the Secretary of Agriculture 
and the Department of Agriculture under the Federal 
Insecticide, Fungicide, and Rodenticide Act, as amended 
(7 U.S.C. 135-135k), (ii) the functions of the Secretary 
of Agriculture and the Department of Agriculture under 
section 408(/) of the Federal Food, Drug and Cosmetic 
Act, as amended (21 U.S.C. 346a(/)), and (iii) the 
functions vested by law in the Secretary of Agriculture and 
the Department of Agriculture which are administered 
through the Environmental Quality Branch of the Plant 
Protection Division of the Agricultural Research Service. 


(9) So much of the functions of the transferor officers 
and agencies referred to in or affected by the foregoing 
provisions of this section as is incidental to or necessary 
for the performance by or under the Administrator of the 
functions transferred by those provisions or relates pri- 
marily to those functions. The transfers to the Adminis- 
trator made by this section shall be deemed to include the 
transfer of (1) authority, provided by law, to prescribe 
regulations relating primarily to the transferred functions, 
and (2) the functions vested in the Secretary of the In- 
terior and the Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare by section 169(d)(1)(B) and (3) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (as enacted by section 704 of the 
Tax Reform Act of 1969, 83 Stat. 668); but shall be 
deemed to exclude the transfer of the functions of the 
Bureau of Reclamation under section 3(b)(1) of the 
Water Pollution Control Act (33 U.S.C. 466a(b) (1) ). 

(b) There are hereby transferred to the Agency: 

(1) From the Department of the Interior, (i) the 
Water Pollution Control Advisory Board (33 U.S.C. 
466f), together with its functions, and (ii) the hearing 
boards provided for in sections 10(c)(4) and 10(f) of 
the Federal Water Pollution Control Act, as amended 
(33 U.S.C. 466g(c) (4); 466g(f)). The functions of 
the Secretary of the Interior with respect to being or 
designating the Chairman of the Water Pollution Control 


Advisory Board are hereby transferred to the Adminis- 
trator. 


(2) From the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, the Air Quality Advisory Board (42 U.S.C. 
1857e), together with its functions. The functions of the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare with respect 
to being a member and the Chairman of that Board are 
hereby transferred to the Administrator. 

Sec. 3. Performance of transferred functions. The Ad- 
ministrator may from time to time make such provisions 
as he shall deem appropriate authorizing the perform- 
ance of any of the functions transferred to him by the pro- 
visions of this reorganization plan by any other officer, or 
by an organizational entity or employee, of the Agency. 
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Sec. 4. Incidental transfers. (a) So much of the per- 
sonnel, property, records, and unexpended balances of 
appropriations, allocations, and other funds employed, 
used, held, available, or to be made available in connec- 
tion with the functions transferred to the Administrator or 
the Agency by this reorganization plan as the Director 
of the Office of Management and Budget shall determine 
shall be transferred to the Agency at such time or times 
as the Director shall direct. 

(b) Such further measures and dispositions as the Di- 
rector of the Office of Management and Budget shall 
deem to be necessary in order to effectuate the transfers 
referred to in subsection (a) of this section shall be car- 
ried out in such manner as he shall direct and by such 
agencies as he shall designate. 

Sec. 5. Interim officers. (a) The President may author- 
ize any person who immediately prior to the effective 
date of this reorganization plan held a position in the 
executive branch of the Government to act as Adminis- 
trator until the office of Administrator is for the first time 
filled pursuant to the provisions of this reorganization plan 
or by recess appointment, as the case may be. 

(b) The President may similarly authorize any such 
person to act as Deputy Administrator, authorize any 
such person to act as Assistant Administrator, and author- 
ize any such person to act as the head of any principal 
constituent organizational entity of the Administration. 

(c) The President may authorize any person who serves 
in an acting capacity under the foregoing provisions of 
this section to receive the compensation attached to the 
office in respect of which he so serves. Such compensation, 
if authorized, shall be in lieu of, but not in addition to, 
other compensation from the United States to which such 
person may be entitled. 

Sec. 6. Abolitions. (a) Subject to the provisions of this 
reorganization plan, the following, exclusive of any func- 
tions, are hereby abolished : 

(1) The Federal Water Quality Administration in the 
Department of the Interior (33 U.S.C. 466-1). 

(2) The Federal Radiation Council (73 Stat. 690; 42 
U.S.C. 2021(h) ). 

(b) Such provisions as may be necessary with respect 
to terminating any outstanding affairs shall be made by 
the Secretary of the Interior in the case of the Federal 
Water Quality Administration and by the Administrator 
of General Services in the case of the Federal Radiation 
Council. 

Sec. 7. Effective date. The provisions of this reorgani- 
zation plan shall take effect sixty days after the date they 


would take effect under 5 U.S.C. 906(a) in the absence 
of this section. 


NOTE: For the President’s message to the Congress upon transmitting 
the reorganization plan, see the preceding item. 


National Oceanic and Atmospheric 
Administration 


The President’s Message to the Congress Transmitting 
Reorganization Plan 4 of 1970. July 9, 1970 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith Reorganization Plan No. 4 of 1970, 
prepared in accordance with chapter 9 of title 5 of the 
United States Code. The plan would transfer to the Sec- 
retary of Commerce various functions relating to the 
oceans and atmosphere, including commercial fishery 
functions, and would establish a National Oceanic and 
Atmospheric Administration in the Department of Com- 
merce. My reasons for transmitting this plan are stated 
in a more extended accompanying message. 

After investigation, I have found and hereby declare 
that each reorganization included in Reorganization Plan 
No. 4 of 1970 is necessary to accomplish one or more of 
the purposes set forth in section 901(a) of title 5 of the 
United States Code. In particular, the plan is responsive 
to section 901 (a) (1), “to promote the better execution of 
the laws, the more effective management of the executive 
branch and of its agencies and functions, and the expedi- 
tious administration of the public business;” and section 
901 (a) (3), “to increase the efficiency of the operations 
of the Government to the fullest extent practicable.” 

The reorganizations provided for in the plan make nec- 
essary the appointment and compensation of new officers 
as specified in section 2 of the plan. The rates of compen- 
sation fixed for these officers are comparable to those 
fixed for other officers in the executive branch who have 
similar responsibilities. 

The reorganization plan should result in the more effi- 
cient operation of the Government. It is not practical, 
however, to itemize or aggregate the exact expenditure 
reductions which will result from this action. 

RicHARD NIxoN 
The White House 
July 9, 1970 


REORGANIZATION PLAN No. 4 oF 1970 


Prepared by the President and transmitted to the Senate and the 
House of Representatives in Congress assembled, July 9, 1970, 
pursuant to the provisions of chapter 9 of title 5 of the United 
States Code. 


NATIONAL OCEANIC AND ATMOSPHERIC 
ADMINISTRATION 


Section 1. Transfers to Secretary of Commerce. The 
following are hereby transferred to the Secretary of 
Commerce: 

(a) All functions vested by law in the Bureau of 
Commercial Fisheries of the Department of the Interior 
or in its head, together with all functions vested by law 








in the Secretary of the Interior or the Department of the 
Interior which are administered through that Bureau 
or are primarily related to the Bureau, exclusive of func- 
tions with respect to (1) Great Lakes fishery research and 
activities related to the Great Lakes Fisheries Commis- 
sion, (2) Missouri River Reservoir research, (3) the Gulf 
Breeze Biological Laboratory of the said Bureau at Gulf 
Breeze, Florida, and (4) Trans-Alaska pipeline investi- 
gations. 

(b) The functions vested in the Secretary of the 
Interior by the Act of September 22, 1959 (Public Law 
86-359, 73 Stat. 642, 16 U.S.C. 760e—760g, relating to 
migratory marine species of game fish). 

(c) The functions vested by law in the Secretary of 
the Interior, or in the Department of the Interior or in 
any officer or instrumentality of that Department, which 
are administered through the Marine Minerals Technol- 
ogy Center of the Bureau of Mines. 

(d) All functions vested in the National Science Foun- 
dation by the National Sea Grant College and Program 
Act of 1966 (80 Stat. 998), as amended (33 U.S.C. 
1121 et seq.). 


(e) Those functions vested in the Secretary of De- 
fense or in any officer, employee, or organizational entity 
of the Department of Defense by the provision of Public 
Law 91-144, 83 Stat. 326, under the heading “Opera- 
tion and maintenance, general” with respect to “surveys 
and charting of northern and northwestern lakes and 
connecting waters,” or by other law, which come under 
the mission assigned as of July 1, 1969, to the United 
States Army Engineer District, Lake Survey, Corps of 
Engineers, Department of the Army and relate to (1) 
the conduct of hydrographic surveys of the Great Lakes 
and their outflow rivers, Lake Champlain, New York 
State Barge Canals, and the Minnesota-Ontario border 
lakes, and the compilation and publication of navigation 
charts, including recreational aspects, and the Great 
Lakes Pilot for the benefit and use of the public, (2) 
the conception, planning, and conduct of basic research 
and development in the fields of water motion, water 
characteristics, water quantity, and ice and snow, and (3) 
the publication of data and the results of research projects 
in forms useful to the Corps of Engineers and the public, 
and the operation of a Regional Data Center for the col- 
lection, coordination, analysis, and the furnishing to 
interested agencies of data relating to water resources 
of the Great Lakes. 


(f) So much of the functions of the transferor officers 
and agencies referred to in or affected by the foregoing 
provisions of this section as is incidental to or necessary 
for the performance by or under the Secretary of Com- 
merce of the functions transferred by those provisions or 
relates primarily to those functions. The transfers to the 
Secretary of Commerce made by this section shall be 
deemed to include the transfer of authority, provided by 
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law, to prescribe regulations relating primarily to the 
transferred functions. 

Sec. 2. Establishment of Administration. (a) There is 
hereby established in the Department of Commerce an 
agency which shall be known as the National Oceanic 
and Atmospheric Administration, hereinafter referred to 
as the “Administration.” 

(b) There shall be at the head of the Administration 
the Administrator of the National Oceanic and Atmos- 
pheric Administration, hereinafter referred to as the “Ad- 
ministrator.”” The Administrator shall be appointed by 
the President, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, and shall be compensated at the rate now or here- 
after provided for Level III of the Executive Schedule 
Pay Rates (5 U.S.C. 5314). 

(c) There shall be in the Administration a Deputy 
Administrator of the National Oceanic and Atmospheric 
Administration who shall be appointed by the President, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, and 
shall be compensated at the rate now or hereafter pro- 
vided for Level IV of the Executive Schedule Pay Rates 
(5 U.S.C. 5315). The Deputy Administrator shall per- 
form such functions as the Administrator shall from time 
to time assign or delegate, and shall act as Administrator 
during the absence or disability of the Administrator or 
in the event of a vacancy in the office of Administrator. 

(d) There shall be in the Administration an Associate 
Administrator of the National Oceanic and Atmospheric 
Administration who shall be appointed by the President, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, and 
shall be compensated at the rate now or hereafter pro- 
vided for Level V of the Executive Schedule Pay Rates 
(5 U.S.C. 5316). The Associate Administrator shall per- 
form such functions as the Administrator shall from time 
to time assign or delegate, and shall act as Administrator 
during the absence or disability of the Administrator and 
Deputy Administrator. The office of Associate Admin- 
istrator may be filled at the discretion of the President by 
appointment (by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate) from the active list of commissioned officers of 
the Administration in which case the appointment shall 
create a vacancy on the active list and while holding the 
office of Associate Administrator the officer shall have 
rank, pay, and allowances not exceeding those of a vice 
admiral. 

(e) There shall be in the Administration three addi- 
tional officers who shall perform such functions as the Ad- 
ministrator shall from time to time assign or delegate. 
Each such officer shall be appointed by the Secretary, sub- 
ject to the approval of the President, under the classified 
civil service, shall have such title as the Secretary shall 
from time to time determine, and shall receive compen- 
sation at the rate now or hereafter provided for Level V 
of the Executive Schedule Pay Rates (5 U.S.C. 5316). 
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(f) The President may appoint in the Administration, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, two 
commissioned officers to serve at any one time as the desig- 
nated heads of two principal constituent organizational 
entities of the Administration, or the President may desig- 
nate one such officer as the head of such an organiza- 
tional entity and the other as the head of the commissioned 
corps of the Administration. Any such designation shall 
create a vacancy on the active list and the officer while 
serving under this subsection shall have the rank, pay, and 
allowances of a rear admiral (upper half). 

(g) Any commissioned officer of the Administration 
who has served under (d) or (f) and is retired while so 
serving or is retired after the completion of such service 
while serving in a lower rank or grade, shall be retired 
with the rank, pay, and allowances authorized by law for 
the highest grade and rank held by him; but any such of- 
ficer, upon termination of his appointment in a rank above 
that of captain, shall, unless appointed or assigned to some 
other position for which a higher rank or grade is pro- 
vided, revert to the grade and number he would have oc- 
cupied had he not served in a rank above that of captain 
and such officer shall be an extra number in that grade. 

Sec. 3. Performance of transferred functions. The pro- 
visions of sections 2 and 4 of Reorganization Plan No. 5 
of 1950 (64 Stat. 1263) shall be applicable to the func- 
tions transferred hereunder to the Secretary of Commerce. 

Sec. 4. Incidental transfers. (a) So much of the per- 
sonnel, property, records, and unexpended balances of ap- 
propriations, allocations, and other funds employed, used, 
held, available, or to be made available in connection with 
the functions transferred to the Secretary of Commerce 
by this reorganization plan as the Director of the Office 
of Management and Budget shall determine shall be trans- 
ferred to the Department of Commerce at such time or 
times as the Director shall direct. 

(b) Such further measures and dispositions as the Di- 
rector of the Office of Management and Budget shall 
deem to be necessary in order to effectuate the transfers 
referred to in subsection (a) of this section shall be car- 
ried out in such manner as he shall direct and by such 
agencies as he shall designate. 


(c) The personnel, property, records, and unexpended 
balances of appropriations, allocations, and other funds 
of the Environmental Science Services Administration 
shall become personnel, property, records, and unex- 
pended balances of the National Oceanic and Atmos- 
pheric Administration or of such other organizational 
entity or entities of the Department of Commerce as the 
Secretary of Commerce shall determine. 


(d) The Commissioned Officer Corps of the Environ- 
mental Science Services Administration shall become the 
Commissioned Officer Corps of the National Oceanic and 
Atmospheric Administration. Members of the Corps, in- 
cluding those appointed hereafter, shall be entitled to all 
rights, privileges, and benefits heretofore available under 
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any law to commissioned officers of the Environmental 
Science Services Administration, including those rights, 
privileges, and benefits heretofore accorded by law to 
commissioned officers of the former Coast and Geodetic 
Survey. 

(e) Any personnel, property, records, and unexpended 
balances of appropriations, allocations, and other funds 
of the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries not otherwise 
transferred shall become personnel, property, records, and 
unexpended balances of such organizational entity or en- 
tities of the Department of the Interior as the Secretary of 
the Interior shall determine. 

Sec. 5. Interim officers. (a) The President may au- 
thorize any person who immediately prior to the effective 
date of this reorganization plan held a position in the ex- 
ecutive branch of the Government to act as Administra- 
tor until the office of Administrator is for the first time 
filled pursuant to provisions of this reorganization plan or 
by recess appointment, as the case may be. 

(b) The President may similarly authorize any such 
person to act as Deputy Administrator and authorize any 
such person to act as Associate Administrator. 

(c) The President may similarly authorize a member 
of the former Commissioned Officer Corps of the En- 
vironmental Science Services Administration to act as 
the head of one principal constituent organizational en- 
tity of the Administration. 


(d) The President may authorize any person who 
serves in an acting capacity under the foregoing provisions 
of this section to receive the compensation attached to the 
office in respect of which he so serves. Such compensation, 
if authorized, shall be in lieu of, but not in addition to, 
other compensation from the United States to which such 
person may be entitled. 


Src. 6. Abolitions. (a) Subject to the provisions of this 
reorganization plan, the following, exclusive of any func- 
tions, are hereby abolished : 


(1) The Environmental Science Services Administra- 
tion in the Department of Commerce (established by 
Reorganization Plan No. 2 of 1965, 79 Stat. 1318), 
including the offices of Administrator of the Environ- 
mental Science Services Administration and Deputy 
Administrator of the Environmental Science Services 
Administration. 


(2) The Bureau of Commercial Fisheries in the De- 
partment of the Interior (16 U.S.C, 742b), including the 
office of Director of the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries. 

(b) Such provisions as may be necessary with respect to 
terminating any outstanding affairs shall be made by the 
Secretary of Commerce in the case of the Environmental 
Science Services Administration and by the Secretary of 
the Interior in the case of the Bureau of Commercial 
Fisheries. 


NOTE: For the President’s message to the Congress upon transmit- 
ting the reorganization plan, see page 908. 
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Counsel to the President 


Announcement of Appointment of John Wesley Dean 
III, July 9, 1970 


The President today announced the appointment of 
John Wesley Dean III, as Counsel to the President. Dean 
has been Associate Deputy Attorney General since Feb- 
ruary 1969 with principal responsibilities of developing 
the legislative program for the Department of Justice. He 
was also chief negotiator for the Government with dem- 
onstration leaders regarding demonstration permits and 
was the representative of the Attorney General to meet 
with Governors of the States to explain proposed model 
State drug legislation. 

Dean was born on October 14, 1938, in Akron, Ohio, 
and is a member of the Virginia Bar Association and the 
District of Columbia Bar Association. He received his 
LL.B. from Georgetown Law Center in 1965. He at- 
tended the American University Graduate School of Gov- 
ernment and Public Administration in 1961 and 1962; 
attended Colgate University from 1957-1959; and re- 
ceived a B.A. degree from the College of Wooster, 
Wooster, Ohio, in 1961. 

Dean was Associate Director of the National Commis- 
sion on Reform of Federal Criminal Laws from 1967— 
1969; Chief Minority Counsel for the House Judiciary 
Committee of the U.S. House of Representatives from 
1966-1967 ; and an associate in the law firm of Welch and 
Morgan, Washington, D.C., in 1965. 

Dean resides in Arlington, Va. 


President’s Commission for the. 
Observance of the Twenty-fifth 
Anniversary of the United Nations 


Announcement of Establishment and 
Membership. July 9, 1970 


The President today established by Executive order the 
President's Commission for the Observance of the Twenty- 
fifth Anniversary of the United Nations. The President 
appointed Henry Cabot Lodge as Chairman and Mr. 
Frederick Ehrman as Vice Chairman, Forty-three other 
distinguished Americans, including Members of the House 
and Senate, have been appointed to the Commission. 

The President created the Commission in response to a 
resolution of the United Nations General Assembly invit- 
ing all member states of the U.N. to take note of the 25th 
anniversary and to formulate such plans and programs as 
seem to them appropriate for promoting the United 
Nations’ objectives. 
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The Commission is charged, in consultation with the 
Secretary of State, with identifying those matters of over- 
riding importance to the effectiveness of the United 
Nations and of the United States participation in that 
organization. The Commission is expected to suggest new 
initiatives which would be appropriate during the anni- 
versary year and to prepare recommendations for the 
President on United States policies relating to the United 
Nations. 

The Department of State will provide the Commission 
with needed administrative services, staff support, and 
facilities. 

The Vice Chairman of the Commission, Mr. Ehrman, is 
also, by appointment of the President, U.S. National 
Chairman for U.N. Day. He is the chairman of Lehman 
Brothers, Armonk Village, N.Y. 

The others asked to serve on the Commission are: 


SENATOR GEorcE D. AIKEN, of Vermont 

SENATOR JOHN SHERMAN Cooper, of Kentucky 

SENATOR J. W. FuLBricnt, of Arkansas 

SENATOR JoHN SPARKMAN, of Alabama 

REPRESENTATIVE CoRNELIUS E, GALLAGHER, of New Jersey 

REPRESENTATIVE SHERMAN P. Lioyp, of Utah 

REPRESENTATIVE THOMAS E. MorGan, of Pennsylvania 

REPRESENTATIVE ROBERT TAFT, JR., of Ohio 

Dr. RutH Bacon, Washington, D.C. 

Georce F. Baker, Jr., broker, New York Stock Exchange, New 
York, N.Y. 

Bernice W. BEHRENS, San Francisco, Calif. 

Josepu L. Biock, chairman, Inland Steel Co., Chicago, IIl. 

Lincotn P. BLoomMFIELD, professor, MIT, Cambridge, Mass. 

LanprusM R. BOLLING, president, Earlham College, Richmond, Ind. 

Erwin D. Canuam, editor, Christian Science Monitor, Boston, 
Mass. 

TERENCE CARDINAL Cooke, New York, N.Y. 

Amenrico V. CorTEsg, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Rosert M. Duncan, Ohio Supreme Court Justice, Columbus, 
Ohio 

SHERMAN FarrcuiLp, Fairchild Camera and Instrument Corp., 
New York, N.Y. 

Joun C.iirrorp Fotcer, Chairman, Folger, Nolan, Fleming and 
Co., Washington, D.C. 

James C. Hacerty, vice president corporate relations, ABC, 
Bronxville, N.Y. 

Bourke B. HickENLOopER, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 

Joun Raymonp Howarp, president, Lewis and Clark College, 
Portland, Oreg. 

Joun T. Isaacson, president, United Nations Association of the 
United States of America, St. Louis, Mo. 

Joun H. Jounson, editor, publisher, Ebony, Chicago, IIl. 

Rosert B. Kamo, president, Oklahoma State 

Rassi Bertram W. Korn, Philadelphia, Pa. 

AnprE Le TENnpr:E, president, U.S. Junior Chamber of Commerce, 
Tulsa, Okla. 

ArTHUR G. LINKLETTER, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Mrs. Oswa.p Lorp, New York, N.Y. 

Benjamin McKe way, publisher, Evening Star, Washington, D.C. 

Paut MILLER, president, AP, Pittsford, N.Y. 

EuGEeNnE Ormanpy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Tuomas A. Pappas, Belmont, Mass. 

NorMAN VINCENT PEALE, Pawling, N.Y. 

Mrs. Ricuarp B. Persincer, Bureau of Communications, National 
Board, YMCA, New York, N.Y. 

Cuar.es S. Ruyne, Washington, D.C. 

WaLTeR Orr Roserts, retiring president, American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences, Boulder, Colo. 

Mary Louise Smitu, Des Moines, Iowa 

VERNON Srourrer, president, Stouffer Corporation, Cleveland, 
Ohio 
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Tuomas V. VatL, publisher, Cleveland Plain Dealer, Cleveland, 
Ohio 

Francis O. Witcox, dean, Johns Hopkins School of Advanced Inter- 
national Studies, Washington, D.C. 

Anprew Wyet#H, Chadds Ford, Pa. 


noTE: For Executive Order 11546 establishing the Commission, see 
the following item. 


President’s Commission for the 
Observance of the Twenty-fifth 
Anniversary of the United Nations 


Executive Order 11546. July 9, 1970 


EsTABLISHING THE PRESIDENT’S COMMISSION FOR THE 
OBSERVANCE OF THE TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 
OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


Wuereas the United Nations this year completes its 
first twenty-five years of existence; and 

WHEREAS support of the United Nations and its prin- 
ciples and purposes as set forth in the Charter has been 
held by every Administration to be fundamental to United 
States policy; and 

Wuereas the Twenty-fifth Anniversary of the United 
Nations is an occasion not only for commemoration but 
also for a searching reappraisal of the potential of the 
United Nations to promote international peace and sta- 
bility in conditions of justice and progress, and the con- 
sideration of measures to make it more effective ; and 

Wuereas the General Assembly has invited all Mem- 
ber States to take note of the observance of the Twenty- 
fifth Anniversary and to formulate such plans and 
programs as seem to them appropriate for promoting its 
objectives : 

Now, THEREFORE, by virtue of the authority vested in 
me as President of the United States, it is ordered as 
follows: 

Section 1. Establishment of Commission. (a) There is 
hereby established the President’s Commission for the 
Observance of the Twenty-fifth Anniversary of the United 
Nations (hereinafter referred to as the “Commission” ). 

(b) The Commission shall be composed of not more 
than forty-five members, as follows: (1) not more than 
thirty-seven members who shall be appointed by the 
President from public or private life, (2) four persons 
who are members of the Senate and are hereafter desig- 
nated as members of the Commission by the President, and 
(3) four persons who are members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and are hereafter designated as members of 
the Commission by the President. The President shall 
designate the Chairman and the Vice-Chairman from 
among the members of the Commission. 

(c) No member of the Commission shall receive com- 
pensation from the United States by reason of service as a 


member of the Commission, but such members may be 
allowed travel expenses, including per diem in lieu of sub- 
sistence, as may be authorized by law. 

Sec. 2. Functions of the Commission. (a) In consulta- 
tion with the Secretary of State, the Commission shall iden- 
tify matters of overriding importance to the effectiveness 
of the United Nations and of United States participation 
therein; suggest new initiatives which would be particu- 
larly appropriate in this Anniversary year; study available 
opinion and background on these questions, both official 
and public; and prepare for the President recommenda- 
tions to assist him in his determination of United States 
policy toward the United Nations. The Commission’s ini- 
tial recommendations to the President on these subjects 
shall be submitted in an interim report by September 15, 
1970. 


(b) The Commission shall, under the leadership of the 
Secretary of State, consult as appropriate. with United 
States Government agencies and bodies, and with private 
organizations, to promote the effective observance in the 
United States of the Twenty-fifth Anniversary of the 
United Nations. 


(c) The Commission shall endeavor to convey to the 
American people a balanced and realistic understand- 
ing of the United Nations family of agencies, its activi- 
ties, their beneficial potential for the United States and 
the rest of the world, and the prospects for progressive 
realization of this potential. 

(d) Taking into account the actions taken at the 
Twenty-fifth General Assembly the Commission shall pre- 
pare a final report on its conclusions and recommenda- 
tions and submit it to the President not later than April 
30, 1971. The Commission shall terminate on the date 
of the submission of its final report. 

Sec. 3. Assistance and Cooperation. (a) The Depart- 
ment of State is hereby designated as the agency which 
shall provide the Commission with necessary administra- 
tive services, staff support, and facilities. 

(b) The Commission is authorized to request any 
agency of the Executive Branch of the Government to 
furnish the Commission such assistance, information, and 
advice as may be useful to it for the fulfillment of its func- 
tions under this order. Each agency is authorized, to the 
extent permitted by law and within the limits of avail- 
able funds, to furnish such assistance, information, and 
advice to the Commission upon request of the Chairman 
or Vice Chairman of the Commission. 

Ricuarp Nixon 
The White House 
July 9, 1970 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 2:43 p.m. 
July 10, 1970] 


NOTE: For an announcement of the establishment and membership 
of the Commission, see the preceding item. 
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United Nations Day, 1970 


Proclamation 3996. July 10, 1970 


By the President of the United States of America 
a Proclamation 


In this year 1970 the United States and all other UN 
members commemorate the 25th Anniversary of the 
United Nations, and celebrate its accomplishments on 
behalf of peace, justice and progress. 

We are proud that our country played an important 
role in the founding of the United Nations at San Fran- 
cisco in 1945. Ever since the United States has con- 
tinued to be a strong supporter of the UN. In these 25 
years we have worked—and encouraged others to work— 
through the United Nations to resolve disputes, to pre- 
serve or restore the peace, to promote self-determination, 
to advance the cause of human rights for all races and 
peoples, and to cooperate for economic and social devel- 
opment. We continue to look to the United Nations as a 
place where advances can be made toward building a 
more humane and livable world. 

As the world has grown more complex and interde- 
pendent, the tasks of the UN have become increasingly 
difficult. We should appraise candidly the ability of the 
United Nations to fully achieve the aims of its Charter; 
examine objectively the strengths and weaknesses of the 
Organization; and search intensely for practical and real- 
istic ways to improve the effectiveness of its agencies. 

If our UN policies are to be effective they must engage 
the attention of a concerned and informed citizenry. We 
must strive for the greatest possible participation of our 
population, including the youth of our country, in deter- 
mining our future participation in the UN. This 25th 
Anniversary Year is an appropriate time for the American 
people and the American Government to jointly reex- 
amine our goals and policies towards the UN and, 
together, to seek to find creative solutions for the many 
problems. 

Now, THEREFORE, I, RicHarp Nixon, President of 
the United States of America, do hereby proclaim Satur- 
day, October 24, 1970, as United Nations Day and I urge 
the citizens of this Nation to observe that day by means of 
community programs which will contribute to a realistic 
understanding of and support for the United Nations and 
its associated organizations. 

I also call upon officials of the Federal and State Gov- 
ernments and upon local officials to encourage citizens’ 
groups and agencies of communication—press, radio, tele- 
vision, and motion pictures—to engage in appropriate 
observance of United Nations Day this year in cooperation 
with the United Nations Association of the United States 
of America and other interested organizations. 

Moreover, in recognition of the Twenty-fifth Anniver- 
sary Year of the United Nations, I call upon the citizens 
of this Nation and its citizens’ groups to organize programs 
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that will realistically appraise the potentialities of the UN 
and focus attention on how best to strengthen it. 

In Witness WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand 
this tenth day of July, in the year of our Lord nineteen 
hundred and seventy, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the one hundred and ninety- 
fifth. 

RicHarp Nrixon 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 2:43 p.m., 
July 10, 1970] 


National Commission on Productivity 


Announcement of Appointments of Members. 


July 10, 1970 


The President today announced the appointments of 
members of the new National Commission on Produc- 
tivity. The Commission includes six representatives each 
from business, labor, and the general public, and five 
members from Government. 

The President announced his intention to establish such 
a commission in his speech on economic policy and pro- 
ductivity on June 17th. At that time, he described pro- 
ductivity as “a measure of how well we use our resources; 
in particular, it means how much real value is produced 
by an hour of work.” The President pointed out that pro- 
ductivity “depends on the effectiveness of management; 
the investment of capital for research, development, and 
advanced technology; and most of all on the training and 
progressive spirit of 86 million working Americans.” 

In the last 2 years, productivity has grown at a much 
slower rate than usual. It will be the task of the National 
Commission on Productivity to find ways in which that 
rate of growth can be increased—in 1970 and in the 
years beyond. Greater growth in productivity is essential 
if the Nation is to achieve price stability, health, eco- 
nomic expansion, and a rising standard of living. 

The Commission’s first priority, as the President said, 
will be “the problems we face now; we must achieve a 
balance between costs and productivity that will lead to 
more stable prices.” The Commission will begin its activ- 
ities immediately. It is the President’s intention that the 
Commission sponsor a special President’s Conference on 
Productivity that will bring together leaders of business, 
labor, Government, and the general public. 

The members of the National Commission on Produc- 
tivity are as follows: 

Business 


Har.ee Brancu, Jr., Chairman and chief executive officer, The 
Southern Company- 

Epwarp W. Carter, president, Broadway-Hale Stores, Inc. 

Georce E. Keck, president, United Airlines 

R. Heatu Larry, vice chairman of the board, U.S. Steel Corpora- 
tion 
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James RocueE, chairman of the board, General Motors Corpo- 
ration 


WALTER WRISTON, chairman, First National City Bank, New York 
City 
Labor 


I. W. ABEL, president, United Steelworkers of America 
Josep A. BEIRNE, president, Communications Workers of America 


Joun H. Lyons, president, International Association of Bridge, 
Structural and Ornamental Iron Workers 


Georce MEANY, president, American Federation of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations 


Fioyp E. Smit, president, International Association of Machinists 
and Aerospace Workers 


Leonarp Woopcock, president, International Union, United Auto- 
mobile, Aerospace and Agricultural Implement Workers of 
America 


Public 
WituiAM T. CoLeMAN, Jr., partner, Dilworth, Paxson, Kalish, Levy 
and Coleman 


Joun T. Dun op, David A. Welles professor of political economy 
and dean of the faculty of arts and sciences, Harvard University 


Howarp W. JOHNSON, president, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology 


Epwarp H. Levi, president, University of Chicago 


ArjAy MILLER, dean, Graduate School of Business, Stanford 
University 

W. ALLEN WALLIS, president, University of Rochester 

Government 

Davip M. KENNEDY, Secretary of the Treasury 

Maurice H. Stans, Secretary of Commerce 

James D. Hopcson, Secretary of Labor 


Paut W. McCracken, Chairman of the Council of Economic 
Advisers 


Georce P. SuHuttz, Director of the Office of Management and 
Budget 


Prime Minister Bjarne Benediktsson 
of Iceland 


Statement by the White House Press Secretary on the 
Deaths of the Prime Minister and Mrs. Benediktsson 
and Their Grandson. July 10, 1970 


The President and Mrs. Nixon were very saddened to 
learn of the tragic death last night of the Prime Minister 
of Iceland, Mrs. Benediktsson and their grandson. The 
Prime Minister was well known and loved in this coun- 
try. The Prime Minister was one of the original signators 
of the Atlantic Charter in 1949. Iceland has lost a great 
leader and we in this country have lost a good friend. 
NOTE: Prime Minister Benediktsson, his wife, and grandson were 
killed in a fire at his summer home. As printed above, this item fol- 


lows the text posted by the White House Press Office. It was not 
issued in the form of a White House press release. 





Tax Status of Discriminatory 
Private Schools 


Statement by the White House Press Secretary 
Following Decision by the Internal Revenue 
Service. July 10, 1970 


The President approves of and concurs in the IRS de- 
cision regarding tax exemption for discriminatory private 
schools. He believes that ultimately the tax status of ra- 
cially discriminatory private schools will be determined by 
the courts and that this is desirable. 

At the same time, the President is concerned with pre- 
serving the religious and other private schools that con- 
tribute much to the diversity and strength of the American 
educational system. He believes that the tax-exempt 
status of these schools can and should be continued. 

The President agrees that IRS rules and procedures 
should be promptly amended consistent with this deter- 
mination to make tax-exempt status available to those 
private schools which have announced or will announce 
a racially nondiscriminatory admissions policy. The Presi- 
dent believes that these private schools, in the South as 
well as the North, provide the diversity which is so 
beneficial to our educational system. 

NOTE: As printed above, this item follows the text posted by the 


White House Press Office. It was not issued in the form of a White 
House press release. 


President’s Council on 


Youth Opportunity 


Executive Order 11547. July 10, 1970 


AMENDING ExECUTIVE OrpeER No. 11330 WitH 
RESPECT TO MEMBERSHIP AND CHAIRMANSHIP 


By virtue of the authority vested in me as President of 
the United States, Executive Order No. 11330 of March 
5, 1967, “Providing for the Coordination of Youth Op- 
portunity Programs,” is hereby amended by substituting 
the following for Section 101 (a) : 


“Section 101. Membership and chairmanship. (a) 
There is hereby established the President’s Council on 
Youth Opportunity (hereinafter referred to as the “Coun- 
cil”). The Council shall be composed of the Vice Presi- 
dent, who shall serve as Chairman, the Secretary of State, 
the Secretary of Defense, the Attorney General, the Post- 
master General, the Secretary of the Interior, the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, the Secretary of Commerce, the 
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Secretary of Labor, the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, the Secretary of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment, the Secretary of Transportation, the Director 
of the Office of Economic Opportunity, the Chairman of 
the Civil Service Commission, and such other Federal 
officials as the President may designate. Each of the fore- 
going may appoint a delegate to represent him in Council 
affairs.” 
RicHarp Nixon 
The White House 
July 10, 1970 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 9: 22 a.m., 
July 13, 1970] 


Twenty-Fifth Anniversary 
of the United Nations 


Exchange of Toasts Between the President and 
Secretary General U Thant of the United Nations 


at a White House Dinner Marking the Anniversary. 
July 10, 1970 


Tue Preswent. In introducing our distinguished 
guest, I would like to add to the remarks that have pre- 
ceded me and perhaps give a charge to the members of 
the Commission who are here tonight. While I am sure 
that the Members of Congress know, and our other 
guests, that we have appointed a Commission on the 
United Nations of very distinguished Americans who are 
going to make recommendations with regard to the United 
Nations, and also develop public support for the ob- 
jectives of the United Nations in this silver anniversary 
year, but I am going to speak, if I may, in quite blunt 
terms about the United Nations, what it can do, per- 
haps, and what it cannot do. 

I think it is well for us perhaps to put it in perspec- 
tive. You mentioned a moment ago, Ralph Bunche, that 
there were 126 nations in the U.N. today. Only 25 years 
ago, right after World War II when the United Nations 
was founded, there were 50 nations in the U.N. Half the 
nations in the world today have been born, have come into 
being, since the United Nations came into being. Half 
the people living in this world today were born since the 
United Nations was born. That gives us an indication 
of the magnitude of the problem. 


New nations have problems. We are rather an old 
nation. We have plenty of problems. But, as we look at 
the new nations of the world born since World War II, 
all of their problems, the problems many times com- 
pounded by poverty and distress in many other areas, we 
can see that these last 25 years have been years of very 
great change and very great progress, as a matter of fact, 
in terms of people’s acquiring independence and dignity 
and self-respect and self-government, but also a time of 
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very great problems in international affairs, because when 
a world is stable, when the nations do not change, these 
are the periods when things are somewhat more pre- 
dictable. But, as the world changes, as population grows, 
as new nations come into being, things are less predict- 
able and the challenge to leadership is much greater. 

So, into this new world in which we live—it is a new 
world since the U.N. in a world of new nations and new 
people—we look at the United Nations. 

Now, I have read some of the editorials and also 
heard some of the broadcasts by some of the very 
distinguished commentators in this room, Pauline 
Frederick and others who are here, and very properly 
they have pointed out those areas where the U.N. has 
failed to meet its objectives or its great hopes and also 
those areas where it might be improved. 

I know there are those who would say, ““Well, the U.N., 
what does it do, what does it contribute? We could get 
along without it.” Let me try to put it in perspective by 
reversing the question. Let us suppose that we had not had 
the United Nations, that it had not come into being 25 
years ago. What would have happened? I remember 
Cabot Lodge used to say as he concluded his service in 
the U.N. in about 1960, that there were at least nine 
different occasions in which he could say with consider- 
able emphasis that had it not been for the United Na- 
tions there would have been armed conflict either at a 
modest level or even a higher level. If the U.N. came 
into being only to avert those nine or more or less, what- 
ever the case might be, conflicts or wars that otherwise 
would have occurred, it was all worthwhile. 

That is in the peacekeeping role. That is the spectacular 
role. But beyond that there is the role that is not as 
spectacular, the role of economic and health and all 
of the areas of assistance for the new nations and particu- 
larly the newly independent nations around the world. 

When we think of those many programs which are 
represented and when we think that those would not 
have happened, they would not be in being had it not 
been for the U.N., it makes us realize what the world 
would have missed, what it would have lost in this criti- 
cal period when the population of the world and the 
number of nations in the world has doubled. 

So, when we see it that way, we can see what the U.N. 
has done. 

Now it is true, if we look at the U.N. in very critical 
terms, that it has not solved the great power conflict. 
Those who expected that it would, of course, were raising 
expectations that could never be realized. It is true that 
people with different religions still have those different 
religions and have their differences about them. It is true 
that nations with different backgrounds and different 
interests have very, very violent disagreements, sometimes 
erupting into conflict but fortunately not as often as in 
previous years. 

It is true, too, that all of the people in the world don't 
love each other and don’t get along with each other, and 
that we do not have a world family of nations all living 
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together, liking each other, working out their differences 
together. 


But those who expected that would happen 25 years 
ago—and perhaps some of us did, of course—would be 
expecting something that the U.N. could not accomplish 
and that no organization will ever accomplish. That is 
what we must realize. Because as long as we are on this 
globe there will be some nations that are richer than others, 
some nations that are bigger than others, some nations 
that are more powerful than others, there will be different 
religions, there will be different national political systems. 
They will compete. The interests will collide. This is in- 
evitable. That is the way the world will be. 

But where the U.N. then comes into play is that col- 
lisions have always taken place in the history of the world 
between religions, races, nations, and interests. How can 
those collisions take place now under the rule of law 
rather than the rule of force? The U.N. plays a role there 
in its peacekeeping role. 


It also plays, as we all know, an enormously important 
role that really cannot be measured, the role of being 
basically the center of the world’s conscience. Because 
while debates are not supposed to have much effect where 
great interests collide, it is inevitable that the power of 
words will have some effect on the actions that are taken 
by the leaders of nations throughout the world. 


What I would really like to say on this 25th occasion 
is this: that because we have the U.N., the world has 
avoided wars, small wars perhaps, yes, but nevertheless 
wars that otherwise might have occurred. Because of the 
U.N., we have developed programs of working together 
between nations that have very great differences but have 
collaborated together in common goals, working where 
health, education, and some of these other areas are 
concerned. 


Because of the U.N., there is a forum in the world 
now, a forum that is needed, where peoples of the world 
with different backgrounds and of diverse interests, where 
they can meet, where they can talk, where they will not 
necessarily agree, but where at least they will communicate. 


This is worthwhile. It never existed before. The League 
of Nations, as we know, was not, while it contributed a 
great deal, was not an organization that covered as much 
of the nations of the world as it might have. 


The U.N. as we meet tonight on its 25th anniversary 
has not brought universal world peace. There is still war 
in the world. There are still differences in the world. But 
I think what we can be very proud of tonight, as we pre- 
sent our distinguished guest, is that the world is a better 
place in which to live, this new world in which we live 
of new nations and new people, because the U.N. came 
into being 25 years ago. 


It is our job, all of our jobs, to continue to support 
the United Nations, to improve it, to make use of its 
counsels as we work toward the goal, not of a perfect 
world, because there will never be a perfect world, but 
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toward a world in which we recognize that nations and 
peoples are different, that they will compete, that they 
will disagree, but a world in which those differences and 
disagreements will finally be settled by the rule of reason, 
the rule of law, rather than the rule of force. 

This is the objective on which the U.N. was founded. 
It is the objective to which every person in this room is 
dedicated. It is the objective to which our very dis- 
tinguished guest has given all his life. 

In a very personal vein, we have known him longer 
than all of the rest of you because in 1953, 17 years ago, 
when he was head of the Public Affairs and Political 
Affairs Section of the Burmese Government, he welcomed 
Mrs. Nixon and me to Burma. 

He escorted us through his country. He was a gracious 
host on that occasion and we are always grateful for his 
reception. 

As I present him today, I remember him then as a 
very distinguished citizen of his native country, Burma. 

I present him to you tonight as a very distinguished 
citizen and civil servant of the world community. 

SecrRETARY GENERAL U Tuant. Mr. President, 
Mrs. Nixon, Your Excellencies, distinguished Senators 
and legislators, ladies and gentlemen: 

First of all, I must say that I am deeply touched by 
the very gracious words and tributes and references made 
to me from you, Mr. President, downwards. 

Of course, first of all, I want to express my deep ap- 
preciation and sincere thanks for the speakers who pre- 
ceded me, Senator Mike Mansfield, Ambassador Yost, 
Mrs. Shirley Temple Black, and Dr. Ralph Bunche, for 
their over-gracious tributes in reference to me, if I may 
say so. 

They expressed particularly my qualities of so-called 
patience, coolness, tolerance, and absence of temper, and 
so on and so forth. 

Well, Mr. President, with your permission, I want to 
take a few moments of your time for a brief elaboration 
of the background of my approach to all problems and 
my conception and my philosophy, if I may say so, to- 
ward the problems we are facing today. 

I have been brought up in a rather conservative Bud- 
dhist family as many of my friends know. I was trained 
in a very strict discipline of Buddhist religious belief. I 
was trained to believe in some fundamental concepts. For 
instance, to cultivate and develop the virtues which are 
the great keys to all great religions—like love, compas- 
sion, philosophy of live and let live, and the ability to see 
the other man’s point of view. 

Since I was a child, I have been brought up to ob- 
serve five precepts and eight precepts and 10 precepts. 
So, my upbringing, Mr. President, is very different from 
many of my friends in the United Nations and particu- 
larly in the Western world in the highly technological 
societies. As I have had occasion to observe on previous 
occasions and as I see the human situation today in the 
Western societies, and when I say Western I mean highly 
developed technological societies like Western Europe, 
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North America, the Soviet Union, for instance, the stress 
in education is on the development of the intellect. 

The primary aim of education in these highly devel- 
oped societies has been and still is to create doctors, sci- 
entists, engineers, to manufacture microphones and 
telephones and transistor radios, to discover outer space, 
to go to the moon and Mars and the stars. This has been, 
understandably, the primary objective of education in 
highly developed technological societies. 

While something external to us is clearly defined, in 
my view, Mr. President, what is happening inside of us re- 
mains a dark jungle trek. Not enough emphasis has 
been given or attention paid to understand what is hap- 
pening inside of us, to develop these moral and spiritual 
virtues, as I said a moment ago, like love, compassion, 
understanding, brotherhood, peace, the philosophy of live 
and let live, and the desire to understand the other man’s 
point of view. 

That is my assessment of the educational philosophy 
in certain societies, very highly developed societies. 

In my part of the world, Mr. President, traditionally, 
and I always stress the word “traditionally,” the stress 
is the other way around. The stress is to discover what is 
happening inside of us, to cultivate these moral and spirit- 
ual virtues and values which are the main, essential keys 
to all great religions. 

While, at the same time, what is happening outside of 
us, what is external to us, remains a dark jungle trek, 
traditionally. 

So, in my view, Mr. President, what is necessary in 
these tense times to meet the extraordinary challenges of 
our times, is to harmonize these two concepts, to try to de- 
velop an integrated human being, fully developed in all 
aspects, intellectually, morally, and spiritually. Then only 
will we be able to face the great challenges of the second 
part of the 20th century. 

In this respect, to apply this concept to the Charter of 
the United Nations, as I had occasion to address a very 
distinguished gathering of legislators at a lunch today, I 
feel very strongly that it is not the Charter which is to 
be blamed for the failure of the United Nations in many 
fields, in many areas of activity. It is not the Charter that 
is at fault. It is the member-states’ primary concern who 
do not respect the provisions of the Charter, who do not 
honor the decisions of the principal deliberative organs 
of the United Nations which are at fault. 

In other words, in order to develop a disciplined and 
orderly international organization, like any human orga- 
nization, some ground rules need to be observed. In a 
local society or a club or an association, everybody knows 
there are certain rules and regulations to be observed by 
the members, And if the rules stipulate that by two-thirds 
vote certain matters can be disposed of, and if two-thirds 
of the members of that club or organization vote for a 
particular line of action, then the remaining one-third, 
despite their opposition or resentment toward the particu- 
lar measure, have to go along with this in order to enable 
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a human organization or international organization or a 
national organization or a regional organization to func- 
tion in an orderly and disciplined manner. 

I think it is an essential prerequisite that all members 
constituting that particular organization must respect the 
rules of the game. That applies, Mr. President, also to the 
United Nations organization which I have the privilege 
to serve. 

From time to time I find myself in disagreement with 
some of the resolutions adopted by the General Assembly 
or the Security Council. Personally speaking, I do not 
agree with all the resolutions adopted by the principal 
organs of the United Nations, but for the sake of the or- 
derly functioning of this great organization, I have to go 
along with the decisions, not only because I am the Sec- 
retary General of that organization, but as one who wants 
to see the development of the United Nations as a strong 
missionary, as an effective missionary for the performance 
of all the functions outlined in the Charter. 

Although I may not agree with some of the resolutions 
of the principal organs, I have to honor them, comply 
with them, support them and indulge them or advocate 
for their implementation. 

This is the basic concept which I have held towards 
the function of the United Nations. 

Now, Mr. President, it is reiterating on this very special 
occasion which you, Mr. President, and Mrs. Nixon, are 
commemorating in a very fitting manner, the 25th an- 
niversary of the signing of the Charter, to my knowledge, 
out of 126 member-states, over 80 member-states have 
celebrated or are celebrating or will celebrate the 25th 
anniversary, approximate to this day, the 26th of June, 
some a little later, some a little earlier. 

Of course, I got invitations to attend some of them, of 
course. But physically, it is impossible for me to comply 
with these very kind invitations, except, outside New 
York, I had the privilege of attending the celebrations in 
San Francisco, Geneva, and celebrations in Washington, 
the Capital City of the host government. 

It is my rare privilege to participate in such a very 
splendid and appropriate ceremony, Mr. President, and 
for this I am most grateful. 

On this occasion, I hope that the distinguished gathering 
will bear with me for a few more moments to share some 
thoughts with you on the basic objectives of the founding 
fathers 25 years ago when they launched the United Na- 
tions. In the language of the Charter, the United Nations 
was founded to prevent wars. 

If I am asked to answer why was the United Nations 
launched, the simplest answer is that the United Nations 
was launched to prevent wars. In the language of the 
Charter, “to save succeeding generations from the scourge 
of war, which twice in our lifetime’—once in 1914 and 
again in 1939—“has brought untold sorrow to mankind.” 

That was the primary objective of the founding fathers 
in 1945, “to save succeeding generations from the scourge 
of war.” Then the founding fathers have also prescribed 
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certain lines of action to achieve this objective. One 
of these prescriptions is, “Ask member-states ‘to practice 
tolerance and live together in peace with one another as 
good neighbors.’ ” This is the actual language of the Char- 
ter, “to practice tolerance.” If you believe in the United 
Nations you have to believe in the Charter. If you believe 
in the Charter, you have to believe in the main provisions 
of the Charter. 

One of the main provisions of the Charter is to prac- 
tice tolerance and live together in peace with one an- 
other as good neighbors. This is a very essential provision 
of the Charter for the guidance of the member-states. 

It is, of course, difficult to practice tolerance when 
it comes to a matter of ideologies, when it comes to a 
matter of economic and social considerations and tensions. 
But in order to practice tolerance we have to adjust our 
attitudes to the changing conditions. 

To cite one example, as I said at the lunch today, 
politically speaking, in terms of political beliefs or con- 
victions, those who know me for almost 40 years know 
that I am a strong believer in democracy. I am a strong 
believer in democratic process and democratic proce- 
dures. I believe in parliamentary democracy. I believe 
parliamentary democracy is superior to any other political 
systems, political patterns. I believe in fundamental hu- 
man rights, I believe in freedom of speech, freedom of 
writing, freedom of expression, freedom of religion, free- 
dom of work, freedom of conscience, and so on. 

But my conviction in the superiority of democracy 
does not blind me to the knowledge that there are hun- 
dreds of millions of people who disagree with me. That 
is my approach to the problem, in the same way as my 
conviction in the Buddhist religion. I am sure that most of 
you are aware that I am a Buddhist. I believe very 
strongly that Buddhism is a very superior religion. Of 
course, I am not sufficiently knowledgeable about other 
great religions, but this does not detract me from the 
fact that I am a very staunch believer in the correctness 
of the teachings of Buddha. 

But this conviction in Buddhism, in the superiority of 
the Buddhist religion, does not shut me off from the 
knowledge that there are hundreds of millions of people 
who disagree with me. So this, in a sense, is my conception 
of tolerance. 

When I say that Buddhism is superior, many people will 
say that this religion is superior or that religion is superior. 
I have to place myself in the position of that other per- 
son and try to understand his point of view. That is why 
I have developed this concept which I have developed in 
the last 14 or 15 years. I believe that humanity is march- 
ing towards a great synthesis. It is true of religion because 
there was no such thing as religious tolerance, even early 
in the 19th century. Of course, much earlier, these reli- 
gious convictions brought about religious wars, as you 
know, the Crusades, for instance, 

But now, religious tolerance is not only not regarded 
as a sin or a crime, but religious tolerance is now regarded 
as a very desirable attribute in civilized societies. 
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I believe the same is true of political ideologies. Hu- 
manity, as I said a moment ago, is marching toward a 
great synthesis, toward a dignity of men, toward a re- 
vival of human dignity, toward a revival of individualism. 

I believe in the concept of thesis, antithesis, and synthe- 
sis. I believe that all of humanity is marching toward a 
great synthesis. Then, and only with this attitude, will the 
United Nations be able to function in the way it is meant 
to function. 


With this attitude, with this concept, with this spirit 
of tolerance, with the spirit of harmonizing which is 
another essential provision of the charter, the founding 
fathers wanted the United Nations to be a center to har- 
monize the actions of states, with a view to the achieve- 
ment of common objectives. 


The harmonizing function of the United Nations, Mr. 
President, is to me, one of the most important and essen- 
tial provisions of the charter. 


Of course, I recalled at the lunch today that it was the 
late President Roosevelt who suggested in 1944 that the 
chief executive of the United Nations should be called 
“Moderator.” Unfortunately, his suggestion was inter- 
cepted and he is called Secretary General of the United 
Nations. I feel that the term “moderator” is a very good 
and appropriate description of the job I am supposed to 
perform. 

Well, Mr. President, I will not take more of your time 
and more of the time of the distinguished guests gathered 
here. I just want to conclude my remarks with an observa- 
tion, that when we say that the United Nations has failed 
in certain areas of activity, it is not the United Nations 
that failed, it is the human community that failed. If 
it is said that the United Nations has succeeded in cer- 
tain areas of activity, it is not the United Nations that 
succeeds, it is the human community that succeeds, be- 
cause the United Nations is just a mirror held up to the 
international community, with its faults, its blemishes, 
virtues. 


The United Nations will be as strong or as weak as 
its member-states wish it to be. If the member-states wish 
the United Nations to be strong, then it will be strong. If 
the member-states wish the United Nations to remain 
weak, it will remain weak. But one of the most encourag- 
ing signs of the times is the devotion and dedication and 
trust and faith put in the United Nations by the vast ma- 
jority of the member-states including your great country, 
Mr. President. Your country, needless to reiterate, is the 
greatest financial contributor to the operation of the 
United Nations organization. This is recognized with ap- 
preciation by all of us in the Secretariat. 

In terms of tabulation, if I may say so, every American, 
young and old, men and women, contributes 20 cents a 
year for the operation of the United Nations office in 
New York and Geneva. Every American, young and old, 
men and women, contributes $1.25 per year for the op- 
eration of the United Nations and all the family of agen- 
cies like the UNESCO, ILO, and WHO, and so on and 
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so forth. Every American, every one of the 220 million 
Americans, contributes $1.25 per year. 

Of course, in relative terms, that is not a very high price 
to pay, but I just want to take this opportunity of ex- 
pressing on behalf of the United Nations, our sincere 
thanks and appreciation to you, and through you, Mr. 
President, to the people of America, for the sustained sup- 
port and endorsement and material contribution for the 
successful operation of this great organization which I 
have the privilege to serve. 

Ladies and gentlemen, let me request you all to please 
raise your glasses and join me in a toast to the health of 
our esteemed host, the President, and Mrs. Nixon. 

Tue Present. Ladies and gentlemen, I request that 
you remain standing and let us toast to the United 
Nations. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 10:30 p.m. in the State Dining Room 
at the White House. 


Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 


Following is a listing of items of general interest which 
were announced to the press during the period covered by 
this issue but which are not carried elsewhere in the issue. 
Appointments requiring Senate approval are not included 
since they appear in the list of nominations submitted to 
the Senate, below. 


July 3 
The President received the report of the American 
Revolution Bicentennial Commission, with recommenda- 


tions for commemorating the 200th anniversary of the 
United States. 


July 5 

The President and Mrs. Nixon welcomed their daughter 
Julie and son-in-law, David Eisenhower, on their return to 
California following their trip to Japan World Exposition 
in Osaka, where they represented the United States on 
United States Day at the exposition. 
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July 7 


The President and Mrs. Nixon received delegates to the 
First Special Session of the General Assembly of the 
Organization of American States at a reception in the 
East Room at the White House. 


July 8 


The President met with representatives of the Taos 
Pueblo Indian Tribal Council and the National Congress 
of American Indians at the White House. 

The President spoke at a dinner marking the 50th anni- 
versary of the Women’s National Press Club. 


July 9 


The President met with Governor Winthrop Rocke- 
feller of Arkansas to discuss summer employment pro- 
grams for youth and plans for a study of environmental 
problems by the Southern Governors Conference. 


July 10 


Officers of the National Grange met with the President 
at the White House. 

Secretary General U Thant of the United Nations 
called on the President at the White House. 


The President has designated Leonard Garment, Spe- 
cial Consultant to the President, as a member of the 
President’s Council on Youth Opportunity. 

The President announced his intention to nominate 
Saul Haas of Washington as a member of the Board of 
Directors of the Corporation for Public Broadcasting, for 
a term expiring March 26, 1976. 

The President announced his intention to nominate 
Charles R. Harley to be United States Alternate Execu- 
tive Director of the International Monetary Fund, for a 
term of 2 years. 

The President announced his intention to nominate 
Juan C. San Agustin to be United States Marshal for the 
District of Guam, for a term of 4 years. 

The report of the President’s Task Force on Economic 
Growth was announced by the White House. The report 
is entitled, “Policies for American Economic Progress in 
the Seventies” (Government Printing Office, 49 pp.). 
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NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 

TO THE SENATE * 

Submitted July 6, 1970 

MALCOLM R. LOVELL, JR., of Michigan, to be 
an Assistant Secretary of Labor, vice 
Arnold R. Weber. 

DarRELL M. TRENT, Of Kansas, to be Deputy 
Director cf the Office of Emergency Pre- 
paredness, vice Fred J. Russell. 





CHECKLIST OF WHITE HOUSE 
PRESS RELEASES 


Listed below are releases of the Office of 
the White House Press Secretary during the 
period covered by this issue which have not 
been included in the issue. 


Released July 1, 1970 


Announcement of appointment of Ambas- 
sador David K. E. Bruce to head the United 
States delegation to the Paris peace talks, 
also announced by the President on his 
television appearance of July 1, 1970 
(volume 6, page 861). 

Biographical data on David K. E. Bruce. 


Released July 3, 1970 


Press conference of John D. Ehrlichman, 
Counsellor to the President and Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Domestic Council, and 
George P. Shultz, Director, Office of Man- 
agement and Budget, on the Domestic 
Council and Office of Management and 
Budget. 


Released July 7, 1970 


Press conference of Senator Hugh Scott and 
Representative Gerald R. Ford following 
Republican leadership meeting. 

Press conference of Spiro T. Agnew, Vice 
President of the United States, and Martin 
G. Castillo, Chairman, Cabinet Committee 
on Opportunities for Spanish-Speaking 
People, following meeting with Spanish- 
speaking appointees who hold executive 
positions in the administration. 


Released July 8, 1970 


Summary of the President’s message to the 
Congress on Indian Affairs. 

Press conference of Vice President Spiro T. 
Agnew and Leonard Garment, Special Con- 
sultant to the President, on the Presi- 
dent’s message to the Congress on Indian 
Affairs. 





‘Does not include promotions of members 
of the Uniformed Services, nominations to 
the Service Academies, or nominations of 
Foreign Service Officers. 


CHECKLIST OF WHITE HOUSE 
PRESS RELEASES—Continued 


Released July 9, 1970 


Press conference of Russell E. Train, Chair- 
man, Council on Environmental Quality, 
and Rocco C. Siciliano, Under Secretary 
of Commerce, on Reorganization Plans 3 
and 4 creating the Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency and the National Oceanic 
and Atmospheric Administration. 

Press conference of Robert H. Finch, Coun- 
sellor to the President, Charles P. Taft, 
Chairman, Peru Earthquake Voluntary 
Assistance Group, and Taylor G. Belcher, 
Ambassador to Peru, on United States 
assistance following earthquake in Peru. 


Released July 10, 1970 


Press conference of George P. Shultz, Direc- 
tor, Office of Management and Budget, on 
the appointment of members of the Na- 
tional Commission on Productivity. 





ACTS APPROVED BY 
THE PRESIDENT 


Approved June 30, 1970 


ON ee Public Law 91-300 
Joint Resolution to extend the effective- 
ness of the Defense Production Act of 1950 
to July 30, 1970. 

ee Public Law 91-299 
An Act to amend the provisions of title 
Ill of the Federal Civil Defense Act of 
1950, as amended. 

TRO Bees eetstccncnden Public Law 91-297 
An Act to amend the District of Columbia 
Police and Firemen’s Salary Act of 1958 
and the District of Columbia Teachers’ 
Salary Act of 1955 to increase salaries, and 
for other purposes. 

pe eee Public Law 91-298 
An Act to continue until the close of 
June 30, 1972, the existing suspension of 
duties on certain forms of copper. 


ON Oe Public Law 91-301 
An Act to increase the public debt limit 
set forth in section 21 of the Second Lib- 
erty Bond Act. 


Approved July 2, 1970 


pO eee Public Law 91-302 
An Act to amend section 703(b) of title 
10, United States Code, to extend the au- 
thority to grant a special thirty-day leave 
for members of the uniformed services 
who voluntarily extend their tours of 
duty in hostile fire areas. 

Te is tatitninniesistiminnin Public Law 91-303 
National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration Authorization Act, 1971. 


ACTS APPROVED BY 
THE PRESIDENT—Continued 


Approved July 6, 1970 

TE SOT wen cctinnenen Public Law 91-306 
An Act to continue until the close of 
June 30, 1973, the existing suspension of 
duties on manganese ore (including fer- 
ruginous ore) and related products, and 
for other purposes. 

TR SR int cocaine Public Law 91-304 
An Act to amend the Public Works and 
Economic Development Act of 1965 to ex- 
tend the authorization for titles I through 
IV through fiscal year 1971. 

TEE Tele iacctnnedesuna Public Law 91-305 
Second Supplemental Appropriations Act, 
1970. 


Approved July 7, 1970 


Public Law 91-309 
An Act to suspend for a temporary period 
the import duty on L-Dopa. 

Oi FR iieccaennwonen Public Law 91-307 
An Act to authorize the Secretary of the 
Interior to construct, operate, and main- 
tain the Touchet division, Walla Walla 
project, Oregon-Washington, and for other 


ee Public Law 91-310 
An Act to provide for the differentiation 
between private and public ownership of 
lands in the administration of the acre- 
age limitation provisions of Federal rec- 
lamation law, and for other p , 

DRG iittencdinnteasnen Public Law 91-3 
An Act to amend the Land and Water 
Conservation Fund Act of 1965, as 
amended, and for other purposes. 


Approved July 8, 1970 
Private Law 91-108 


pe ee Private Law 91-109 
An Act for the relief of John Thomas 
Cosby, Junior. 

PO rere Private Law 91-110 


An Act for the relief of Josefina Policar 
Abutan Puliar. 


ee atiecceecmaion Private Law 91-111 
An Act for the relief of Elizabeth B. 
Borgnino. 

ee Public Law 91-311 


An Act to discontinue the annual 

to Congress as to the administrative set- 
tlement of personal property claims of 
military personnel and civilian employees. 
Public Law 91-312 
An Act to amend section 2734 of title 10, 
United States Code, to authorize the Sec- 
retary concerned to make partial payments 
on certain claims which are certified to 
Congress and to provide equivalent au- 
thority for administrative settlement and 
payment of claims under section 2733 of 
title 10, and section 715 of title 32, United 
States Code. 
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Addresses and Remarks 


Peru, First Lady’s trip 
Aeronautical Exposition, International_ 
Agriculture, Department of, Secre- 
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Appointments and Nominations 


Atomic Energy Commission 
Domestic Council 
Nominations submitted 


Office of Telecommunications Policy, 


Paris peace talks, U.S. Delegation, 
Chief 
U.S. marshal, Pennsylvania. 
Atomic Energy Commission 


Ball, George 

Blindness, White Cane Safety Day 

Broadcast and newspaper executives, 
meeting with the President 

Bruce, David K. E 

Budget, appropriations, 1971 

Budget, Office of Management and. See 
Office of Management and Budget. 

Bureau of the Budget. See Office of 
Management and Budget. 


Cabinet Committee on the Environ- 
ment. See Domestic Council. 
Cambodia 
Cooper-Church amendment, Foreign 
Military Sales bill 
Foreign policy conversation 
Prince Norodom Sihanouk... 842, 846, 867 
Sanctuary operation 841, 843, 862 
Chancellor, John 
Communications, Office of Telecom- 


munications Policy 871 


Congress, Communications to 
School lunch and child nutrition 
programs, budget amendments, let- 
ter to the President of the Senate__ 
Cooper-Church amendment, Foreign 
Military Sales bill 
Council for Rural Affairs. See Domestic 
Council. 
Council for Urban Affairs. See Do- 
mestic Council. 


Digest of White House announcements_ 
Djakarta, conference of Asian na- 
tions 
Domestic Council 
Functions 
Termination of certain organizations_ 860 
Members 


Economy, national, importation of cer- 
tain meats 
Education 
Milk program, spec: 856, 871 
School lunch and child nutrition 
programs 


El Toro Marine Corps Air Station, Calif_ 


Environment, Cabinet Committee on 
the. See Domestic Council. 


Executive Orders 
Executive Office of the President 
(EO 11541) 


Federal executive salary schedule 
(EO 11540) 


Executive Orders—Continued 
Importation of certain meats (EO 
11539) 
Secretary of Transportation, Inter- 
national Aeronautical Exposition 
(EO 11538) 


Federal executive salary schedule 

Federal-State-local relations, National 
Highway Week 

Finch, Robert H 


Foreign policy 
Nixon Doctrine 
Television conversation 


Geneva Accords, 1962 
Geneva Agreements, 1954 
Government departments and agencies 
See also specific departments and 
agencies. 
Federal executive salary schedule--_-_ 
International Aeronautical Exposi- 
tion 
Guam Doctrine. See Nixon Doctrine. 


Habib, Philip C 
Harlow, Bryce N 
Health 
Medical Facilities Construction and 
Modernization Amendments of 


Milk program, special 
School lunch and child nutrition 


Imports 
See also Tariffs and trade. 


International Aeronautical Exposition_ 


Johnson, U. Alexis 

Judicial system. See United States 
courts. 

Kissinger, Dr. Henry A 

Koval, Charles W 


Laos, Southeast Asia situation 
Latin America, Peru, First Lady’s trip-- 


Letters, Memorandums, Etc. 
United Nations, 25th anniversary, 


Management and Budget, Office of. 
See Office of Management and Budget. 

Manescu, Corneliu 

Marshals. See United States courts. 

Meats, import of 

Medical Facilities Construction and 
Modernization Amendments of 1970_ 

Middle East situation, foreign policy 
conversation 

Milk program, special 

Moynihan, Dr. Daniel P 


National Highway Week 

National Security Council 

Newspaper and broadcast executives, 
meeting with the President 

Nixon, Mrs. Richard M 

Nixon Doctrine 

Nominations. See Appointments and 
Nominations. 


Office of Economic Opportunity, 
Director 


Office of Management and Budget 
Deputy Director 


Reorganization of the Bureau of the 
Budget 
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Office of Telecommunications Policy, 
Director 


Paris peace talks 

Pennsylvania, U.S. marshal, 
district 

Peru, First Lady’s trip 

President’s staff 


western 


Counsellors 


Proclamations 


Importation of certain meats (Proc. 
3993) 
National Highway Week, 1970 (Proc. 
3991) 
White Cane Safety Day, 1970 (Proc. 
3992) 
Rogers, William P 
Romania, Foreign Minister Corneliu 
Manescu 
Rumsfeld, Donald 
Rural Affairs, Council for. See Domestic 
Council. 


Safety, White Cane Safety Day 
Seaborg, Glenn T 
Sevareid, Eric 
Shultz, George P 
Sihanouk, Prince Norodom. 
Smith, Howard K 
Special Representative for Trade Nego- 
tiations 
State, Department of 
Secretary 
Under Secretary 


Statements by the President 
Cambodian sanctuary operation, re- 


Special Representative for Trade Ne- 
gotiations 
Telecommunications Policy, Office of_-- 
Thieu, President Nguyen Van 
Trade. See Tariffs and trade. 
Transportation, Department of, Secre- 


Week 
Treasury, Department of, Bureau of 
Customs, Commissioner 


United Nations 
25th anniversary 
U.S. Representative 

United States courts, U.S. marshal, 
Pennsylvania 

Urban Affairs, Council for. See Domestic 
Council. 


Vietnam, Republic 
Nguyen Van Thieu 

Vietnam conflict 
Cambodian sanctuary operation.. 841, 843 ~ 
Foreign policy conversation 862 | 
Paris peace talks 
Replacement of U.S. troops 


of, President 


Weinberger, Caspar W 

White Cane Safety Day 

White House staff. See President’s staff. 
Whitehead, Clay T 


Yost, Charles W 
Youth 


Milk program, spec 856, 
School lunch and child nutrition 








